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We illustrate herewith a plan for the arrangement and con- 
nection of the steam and exhaust pipes for double-truck loco- 
motives which has recently been patented by Mr. William 
Mason, of Taunton, Mass., the well-known locomotive manu- 
facturer. As most of our readers know, in the form of engine 
for which this improvement is intended, the driving axles are 
attached to a separate truck frame, which turns about a center- 
pin, and the driving-wheels can thus adjust themselves to the 
curves of the track, just as the wheels of an ordinary truck 
do. The cylinders are then attached to the truck-frame, and 
consequently the steam-pipes which convey steam to them 
from the boiler must be connected by a flexible joint. This is 
the difficulty for which most master-mechanics and engineers 
feel most apprehension with this class of engine, and it is 
one which has in fact heretofore given more or less trouble. 
If, however, it 1s the only objection to the use of this plan of 
locomotive, it is quite sure to be overcome by ingenuity and 
experience ; and considering the other very great advantages 
which result from this plan of building locomotives, the diffi- 
culty with the steam pipes should not long stand in the way of 
the success of the system. 

The object of Mr. Mason’s invention is to overcome the ob- 
jections which have been urged against the use of the flexible 
pipes. This he aims to do by 
conducting the steam to the 


once in the iron I have observed that the tendenzy to take up 
more is very great, and the second and third melting, and 
perhaps the fourth, produce nothing but common anthracite 
iron, if we don’t mix with it soft charcoal iron at each melting. 
He related an experience which he had avout ten years ago in 
attempting to cast a lot of wheels from No. 3 Salisbury iron 
with anthracite iron. After two failures he succeeded in get- 
ting a chill, but the wheels were so biittie that it was unsafe 
to ship them, anihe was then satisfied that the failure was 
due to the use of anthracite coal in which more or less sul- 
phur was present. 

Mr. F. D. Adams, of the Boston & Albany Railroad, asked 
whether, if old wheels were melted with charcoal, they 
would be good. ; 

Mr. Snow thought they would. A French experimenter, 
some years ago, succeeded in getting an increase in the 
strength of iron up to some seven meltings, but the iron used 
was a coke iron of very low quality. 

Mr. scoville said if you take Salisbury iron No.1 and remelt 
it, it will increase to No. 4; remelt it se and the specific 
gravity will increase, but the iron has virtually no strength at 
all, and that is really what ails old car wheels. It is already 
at its maximum strength if it isa good wheel; if it is a poor 
wheel it is past it. You must use your own judgment in mixing 
something with it if it is a good wheel to increase its 
strength. 

Mr. Adams.—Then melting with charcoal would not restore 
the original strength of the iron ? 

Mr. Scoville.—It would not have the same effect that an- 
thracite would, but it would not entirely restore the strength 
for the reavon that the blast keeps burning the carbon and the 
iron becomes brittle. Nearly all the car-wheel irons in this 
country have a specific gravity of 7.25. Below that they will 
not chill at all, Above that they become so brittle that they 
are practically white iron. 

Mr. Adams.—If I understand Mr. Snow’s proposition, there 
18 a certain amount of sulphur in coal which impregnates the 
iron in melting. Would not the wheels be improved if they 
were melted with coke, which has less sulphur than coal ? 

Mr. Scoville.—We use coke almost entirely. 

Mr. Snow.—I expect it is pretty difficult to get coke free 





from sulphur. 








smoke-box by an ordinary dry- 
pipe, K. From this it is carried 
down through the bottom of the 
smoke-box by a single vertical 
pipe, L M. Itis then conducted 
by a pipe, NV O, toa hollow-center 
casting, A, which is attache’ to 
the boiler. This casting forms 
the top center-plate for the 
truck. Another casting, B, is at- 
tached to the truck frame, and 





forms the lower centei-p'ate. 
This has an opening in the cen- 
ter, through which a pipe, B, ex- 
tends, and is attached to the top 
casting A by a loose joint and Vi 
a stuffing-box. The steam is // 
then conveyed from th echamber 
cast in A by the pipe B, and 
thence by the pipes C, D, E, to 
the cylinders. The only motion \ 
which the truck frame has is a 
lateral one around the center B, \ 
as it is supported vertically by 
guides shown on the leftof the = ——-————> = 
letter WN, but not indicated by any 
other letter. The only motion, therelore, which the steam pipes 
have isabont the center, B, of the truck, and consequently the 
only loose and flexible joint which is necessary is the one at B. 
The exhaust pipe U F/ has two epherical joints, one at the top 
and the other at the bottom. The top one is attached toa 
piston which moves in the cylinder so as to compensate for 
the vertical movement which would result from 
the radial motion of the pipe about the 
center F. Lhe exhaust steam then escapes through the nozzle 
Hinto the smoke-Lox S. Since the drawing from which our 
engraving was made was furnished us, we have learned from 
Mr. Mason that he has abandoned the use of the spherical 
joints and piston in the exhaust-pipes. {Instead of this he has 
adopted the much simpler method of at:aching the pipe C F 
rigidly to the cylindera and then elongating the opening in 
the bottom of the smoke-box through which the pipe enters, 
so that it can move freely crossyjse as the truck vibrates about 
the center B. This arrangement dispenses with both of the 
joints in the exhaust pipe and reduces it to the utmost sim- 
plicity. There is then but one flexible joint in the whole sys- 
tem of pipes, which ought not to be more difficult to keep 
tight than the stuffing-boxes ef the piston-rods. It will be 
seen that the end Bof the pipe C D is attached to a vertical 
pipe D E, so that the latter will give enough flexibility to al- 
low for the expansivn and contraction of C D. 





Monthly Meeting of the Master Car-Builders’ Association. 


This association held its monthly business and_ social 
meeting Thursday, December 17, at the rooms at No. 113 
Liberty street, New York. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. 
Garey, who announced that the subject for consideration was 
“*Car-wheels, the best method, flange weur and causes.” He 
added that he had been requested to ask why old wheels could 
not be remelted and recast. The iron seems to be good for 
nothing after it has once been melted, but there should be 
some psocess by which it could be made available more than 
once. Yet the wheel-makers object to taking old wheels for 
use a second time, 

Mr. Jonathan Scoville, of Buffalo, said if the old wheels were 
uniform in quality and soft enough there would probably be no 
objection to them, but they are never uniform, and as a gen- 
eral thing they are hard, andgwhen melted stil: harder. Ina 
lot of returned wheels, where you get 100 wheels ‘fit to remelt 
you will yet 300 that are not fit. 

Mr. W. W. Snow, of the Ramapo Works, said that nearly all 
wheels are supposed to be made from charcoal iron. Ir these 
wheels first made from charcoal iron when used the sec- 
ond time were remeited with charcoal, he was of the opinion 
that they would not deteriorate. But as they all used anthra- 
cite coal in melting iron, in which there is more or less sul- 
phur, the iron becomes impregnated with the sulphur and the 
quality is deteriorated in proportion. After the sulphur is 





entirely new to him, that the strength of bar iron was increas- 
ed by the application of old wheels. If this wes true he 
thought they should have no trouble in getting rid of their 
old wheels. 

Mr. Snow said he had known this to bea fact for some 
years. They had been obliged to take a good manv old 
wheels, and trey had four customers who took from them a - 
nually a certain number for putting iato plate iron, and they 
testify that they make the best piate iron of any iron they can 
get. The old wheels are first puddled, of cour e—zo through 
the regular process, but it necessitates an increase in the cost 
of plate iron, and it would be the same with var iron. Therc- 
fore, if railrond companies give us the wheels to put into new 
iron they must expect to pay more tor the iron produced. 
That it makes a better iron there is no question at al!, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the best iron makers in the conntr’, 
based on experiments. 

Mr. Garey suggested that it would be weil for railroads to 
goto manufacturing their own bar iron and thus dispose of 
their old wheels. 


FITTING OF WHEELS. 

The topic of the fitting of wheels being now called up, Mr, 
W. E. Chamberlain suid their wheels were bored out with 3-64 
taper and the axles turved the sume and fitted under 30 tons 
pressure; nothing less than that, a 

Mr. Adams said that most wheel-fitters calculate to diive 
them accor ing to the + trength of the wheel; that is, if they 
go up to 40,000 pounds pressure and find the wheels won't 
bear it, they let down to 10 or 15 tons, There are wheels that 
will stand 75,000 or 80,000 =e and not show any defect or 
fracture, and others that will fractare at 25,000 or 30,000 
pounds; bnt of course that does not affect the question of 
what would be right. Their wheels were fitted at about 50,000 
pounds, and they didn’t have many loose wheels, : 

Mr. M. N. Forney asked if there was not a considerable dif- 
ference-in the quality of the whcels: whether a soft wheel 
would not press on very much easier than a hard wheel, and, 
therefore, when the wheel is hard if it is not necessary to bore 
the hole of a larger diameter. Auother thing: he thought if 
you pressa taper axle intoa straight hole it would tend to 
split the wheel, 


Mr. Adams thought the diffi 
culty in fitting wheels was that 




















w the fit was not perfect; it bears 
on either one end or the other of 
| the hub, The closer the fit the 
|| less the necessity of a severe 
1 | strain. 
Mr. Garey asked what was the 
Ss object of turning axles tapered. 
Mr. M. T. Wood said his expe- 
rience was that it was almost 
impossible to bore a straight 
hole on an ordiaary wheel-boring 
machine. The cutter will invar- 
ably wear away on the i: side of 
the face, and es soon as the edge 








of the cutter drops on the outer 





face of the wheel, you shove it 
off and it leaves the wheel slight- 





y tapering. A firm wi eel will 
apy areatly resist the war of the 
t ol mcre than a!soft one does. 





He allcwed 7 16 of an inch in the 








Mr. Hopkins.—If an old wheel has been hardened to a! 
point beyond No, 4; if a portion of No. 3is added would not 
that bring it back to No. 4? 

Mr. Snow.—Yes, but the question is to just hit that exact 
aera. 

r. Hopkins.—I am puzzled to know whether the wheel- 
makers themselves know exactly what the standard of their 
iron is when it goes into car-wheels, 

Mr. Snow thought all wheel-makers would agree that the 
pig-iron out of which their wheels are made, invariably shows 
a higher tensile strength than after they are remelted, and 
the question arises ; hasn’t the sulphur in anthracite coal had 
something to do with it? 

Mr. Scoville thought if you should remelt No. 3, a tensile 
strength of 25,000 lbs. to the inch, into a No, 4 car-wheel, it 
would probably stand the same ; but you remelt a No. 4 and it 
would undoubtedly not stand as much, because No, 4 is almost 
at its maximum streng'h. But the trouble is that old wheels 
are 80 poor and quantities of them are made of anthracite 
metal. A wheel made by a good maker, of good charcoal iron 
is g00d still, but if it is originally made of bad iron it is bad 
still. The chill does not injure the iron, as many suppose. 

Mr. W. R. Davenport said he would like to ask whether some 
other disposition could not be made of old wheela than putting 
them into new wheels. Old whecls mixed with pig metal in 
a puddling furnace will give splendid results in rolling bar 
iron. Every railroad company uses enough merchant 
bar iron to consume every old wheel that it has to sell. 
Then why expect wheel-makers to take old wheels when 
they can be sold to the rolling mills, that can use 
them to advantage and improve the quality of the 
iron thereby ? I don’t know any square, up and down wheel- 
maker that wants old wheels. e cannot put old wheels into 
new wheels and put our name on them; we can’t afford to do 








it, and you can’t afford to have us, either. Railroad compa- 
nies will find that out. The attempt to force old wheels on to 
car-wheel makers of course necessitates one of two things : 
either that they put these old wheels into new, to the detri- 
ment of the new, or that they try to sell them at a loss, while 
the exchange might be made to better advantage by the rail- 
road companies with the rolling-mill companies. There may 
be now a little trouble in getting good prices for old wheels, 
but if the railroad companies had been careful and exchanged 
them for merchant bar all the time they would not have had 
the old wheels now, 


With reference to remelting, he thought specimens of #n- 
thracite coal might be selected free from sulphur, but the ma- 
jority in market contains so much that they had been com- 
pelled to seek the coke that should be the most free from sul- 
aay that could be used in a cupola, and others had decided 

0 do the same, Hie did not think that the tests taken from 
car wheels would show any great deterioration, nor that you 
would find any great difficulty from breakage in a first-class 
wheel. Of course you can get wheels made of anthracite iron 
that won’t stand it. But if the companies are disposed to pay 
a fair price for a good wheeel, they can get a wheel that will 
not break. 

Mr. Hopkins thought the best wheels that can be made 
rhould be bought, even if they cost $5 per wheel more, and 
that railroad companies would find them the most econom- 








ical in the end. 


axle, in pressing on 15,000 cr 
20,000 pounds, will be all the pres- 
sure necessary fir half the dit- 
tance, but in the last inch and 
a hilf it will rise 1apidly to evin 
40,000, and his practice had been 
never to allow u wheel to leave 
the press until the gauge indi- 
cated at least 40,000. 
Mr. Adams said he found that 
" the lots of wheels differed in 
quality, so that the same gauge 
, wou d not fit them all. 
Mr. Davenpert said that the amount of allowance dey endcd 
of course upcn the poe of the wheel, ‘here are whee 
very soft that would admit of 1-64 and probably 1-32 allowancc. 
There were wheels made of close, dense iron in which the 
1-100 part of an inch will give you ull the pressure you want. 
He had this called in oe stion one day by a master mechan'c 
and a general superintendent, and he invited them, with a su- 
perintendent of motive power and a division superintendent, 
to test the thing. He directed them to press the wheels «n 
and to calliper the wheels and axle they were to go on. They 
gauged it with an allowance of not more than 1-100 part of an 
inch. The wheel was bored straight and the axle turned 
straight and the pressure given was 125,000 pounds. Of course 
there is a difference of opinion as to whether to make a taper 
fit or a etraight fit; butif he were going to ris his life on it, 
he would do it on a straight fit. Onaroad where they have 
no compromise cars a taper fit might do, where the pressme 
would be inward all the time; but on compromise cars a smart 
blow on the inside of the wheel in passing rapidly over a tro 
might loosen the wheel Certain it is that if a wheel proceed 
on ata taper getsa blow enough to start it a thousandth part 
of an inch, it is loose; while with a straight fit it 
may receive a very severe blow, aud if it was 
not started more than a thousandth part of an inch, it would 
not do any damage probably. We bave a good deal of fittin 
to do for cars that run over ane stretches of road of differen 
gauges, and we have found it necessary to put the minimum 
pressure at 60,000 pounds and the maximum at 125,000 pounder. 
heels which require less or more than these pressures are 
taken off and pressed on again. Of course it is not best to put 
a ne‘ dless strain on wheels by making the axle a wedge. Any 
wheel may be burst, and it is nothing against the wheel either. 
But a wheel with a proper fit will indicate all the pressure you 
want without any danger of bursting. 

Mr. Adams had noticed in the cars of different varieties that 
he came in contact with, that more or less of them, and per- 
haps a majority, bad an abrupt, square shoulder, perhaps 4 
or 1-10 of an inch, immediately back of the hub. He asked 
what was the effect of this shoulder ; whether it did not leave 
the axle weaker than it would to turn the axle straight back? 

Mr. Snow mate ee the opinion that it would be better 

with no shoulder whatever. It the shoulder was left there, es- 
pecially in the case of a rolled axle, vibration ct the ax'e would 
almost invariably ensue right at that point; perhaps not so 
much so in a hammered axle. Iron will granulate from 
vibration, and that is one reason why rolled axles are 8o 
much better than hammered, and he believed if they were 
turned down in the middle they would get better results from 
tolled axles. 
' Mr. Garey said that about 18 years ago they bad a good 
many broken axles, and, upon a careful examination, they 
found very many of them turned with a shoulder at the inner 
end of the hub, and many of them had a slight chock at that 
shoulder, He then had the axles forged without a shoulder 
and put them into service, and be had yet to hear of an axle 
fitted up in that way having broken at that point, which was 
conclusive proof to him that no axle should be fitted to a 
wheel with a shoulder on the inner end of the hub. 

In reference to the taper of the axle, he put ino his voi 
against it, especially for broad-tread wheels, where they ar 





Mr. Adams said the fact mentioned by Mr. Davenport was 


running over different gauyes. 
Mr, Chamberlain thought that, after doing our best, % 
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wheels out of 100 were bored with a tapered hole, and you put 
a strain ov the outside instead of uniform tnroughout the 
wheel. You may take 3-64 taper and press your wheels on at 
30 tons pressure, and it takes 70 tons to press them off — 
A great many more loose wheels come over the Boston & Al- 
bany Railroad that are straight thau are taper. They put in 
last month 18 wheels that were straight, and all broad-tread 
a that. 

At this point of the pooseeiions Mr. Partridge read reports 
of the results of the tests applied to old and new axles and 
wheels at the last meeting. Se 

Mr. Lobdell, son of Mr. George T, Lobdell, of Wilmington, 
Del., presented a paper written by his father, giving some ot 
the results obt ‘ined by him during his experience of forty 

ears as a wheel-maker. He pressed on his wheels at between 
40 and 40 tons, and had never been troubled with any com- 
plaints of loose wheels. Flange wear, ho thought, was pro- 
duced by several causes, among which were mistakes in gaug- 
ing and marking the wheels, and differences in the hardness of 
the chill, though there was jess from the latter cause. _ Fewer 
accidents were caused by broken wheels than by rails and 
other railroad material—because, eo. more care is be- 
stowed on their manufacture, or because wheel-makers are 
better abie to test.the quality of their product. 

His practice had been to break ‘ * all wheels that were at all 
doubtful, preferring to break up hundreds than to risk one. 
Breakage of wheels was likely tu result from inherent defects 
in the patrern and to reduction in the ‘4 of the wheel in 
order to reduce the cost of the product. In relation to the 
criil, his experience in the manufacture of chilled castings 
had shown that the defects were not due to or confined to iron 
made of any of the different kinds of iron ores as hematite, 
magnetic, specular, bog, etc., but rather to the manner in 
which they had been smelted or to the wantof care. He had 
got perfect wheels of all these ores, and also of mixtures of 
these kinds of ore. In relation to ‘‘blisters” or blotches, all 
chilled wheels were liable to :hem, and they have increased 
lately, and especially under tender-wheels and others of smal) 
diameters. They were not due tothe character of the iron 
used, that is, whether it was hematite, specular or some other 
kind. Although the defect was unsightly it was not danger- 


ous. 

At the conclusion of the reading, Mr. Lobdell exhibited some 
specimens ot wheels which had been brokea through the blis- 
ters on the tread, which showed that it was merely a surface 
defect, the iron being sound beneath. One of these, he said, 
made of hematite ore, 28 inch, had run 70,000 miles under a 
82 ton engine whose speed was 40 miles an hour. 

By request, Professor Thurston now read the result of the 
tests of the iron submitted at the last meeting, accompanying 
the reading with practical remarks aud suggestions as to the 
effect upon the iron of the various operatious to which it was 
subjected in the process ot manufacture. 


MILEAGE OF CAR WHEELS. 


The subject of mileage of car wheels being now announced, 
Mr. Washburne, 0! Massachusetts, the veteran manufacturer, 
was called on for bis experience, especially with reference to 
steel wheels. He said that tor the last four or five years they had 
been making wheels of steel, and had not yet been able to get 
ae satisfactory comparative statement between the steel and 
iron. The iron wheels of all makers vary greatly. The steel 
wheel, if perfect, he thought, would epee | take the plice 
of iron wheels, He thought the mileage would exceed that of 
iron wheels about 6 and perhaps 8 to1, and should average 
from 250,000 to 300,000 miles, while a chilled wheel had to be « 
good one that would average 40, miles. 

Mr. Garey asked how much mileage the steel wheel would 
have to make to compensate fur the difference of cost between 
it and iron, 

Mr. Washburne said a steel wheel that cost $50 would have 
to run about 100,000 or 125,000 miles to be as cheap as an iron 
wheel that would run 40,000, but probably the average of the 
latter would not exceed 30,000 miles. e thought that tue 
steel wheel would run from 100,000 to 150,000 miles without 
turning, and would stand turning two or three times before 
being worn out. He had wheels now that had run over 300,000 
miles and were still good. 

Mr. Adams said that almost all wheel makers claimed, no 
doubt in good faith, that we run our wheels for 50,000 miles, 
and railroad companies have assumed that that is a fact; but 
no railroad company could give the mileage of the wheels. 
Trains were broken 4 Po much, running from one road to 
another and running irregularly, that the mileage could not 
be kept with any positiveness. 4 

Mr. Scoville said that he had 36 cast-iron wheels on the New 
York Central between Buffalo and Rochester, two of which had 
run 150,000 miles and two close up to 200,000. The other 32 
died out long bi fore. Out of 35 others returned and whose 
total mileage averaged 48,000 miles, 24 made less than 30,000 
while the other 11 ranged from 60,000 to 85,000 miles. He did 
not think he had ever made any engine wheels that would 
average 50,000 miles. To increase the mileage, the iron had 
to be made denser, and when a manufacturer undertook to work 
every wheel up to 50,000 miles, he believed he had a bad job 
on his hands. The wheels of which he had spoken were 26 
-— 28 inches diameter, generally 28; none of them were 33 
Inches, 

Mr. Adams said they found wheels ran very differently, from 
8,000 to 80,000 or 90,000 miles. There was about one good 
wheel to every three bad ones. 

Mr. Davenport said it had been supposed to be impossible 
to keep the mileage of any thing but Lg and not of pas 
senger, bags e, mail and express cars, but the Lake Shore 
Railroad ha ‘found e way of keeping the latter. Each con- 
ductor between Buffalo and Chicago made report ot what cars 
he took from the beginning of his trip and what cars he left 
at the end, aud there was no difficulty in this way of obtain- 
ing the mileage. This of course renders it easy to keep the 
mileage of the wheels. The report on that road of the Ist of 
last April showed that the wheels removed during the pre- 
ceding six months had averaged over 57,000 miles, and the 
least average, he believed, was 54,000. These were 33-inch 
wheels that had service under heavy cars at high speed. It 
was true that the Lake Shore waa not as hard a road as some 
others. He wanted to say something about iron wheels now, 
and he had some in mind that hal run 200,000 miles and were 
good yet. He had the means of fixing the data himself. Iron 
wheels will therefore make big mileage as well as steel wheels. 
Iron wheels are not exhausted at the end of 40,000 miles. 
There may be on_some roads bad wheels that make 
poor mileage. He had nothin to say against 
steel wheels, but he wanted the iron wheels to 
have a fair chance. Great improvements can be made 
in them as well as in steel. But it was necessary that the 
mileage of passenger cars should be kept, and he called on 
the master car builders to insist that this should be done. 
For y= ay mark the wheels with the date when put on, and 
when taken off, and knowing about what distance the cars ran 
in a year, and the time the wheels had been under the car, 
the mileage could be calculated with approximately accurate 
results, while that under mger cars would be positive. 

Mr. Snow said they sold their wheels to the Pullman Car 
Company on a mileage basis of 50,000 miles, eg credit 
for wheels that ran over 50,000 miles, and standing the loss 
for those that failed to make that, and it was a long time 
since shey had had to pay cnying below 50,000. He men- 
tioned that merely the information of those who 
oa that chilled wheels would not make over 
40, miles. The lowest average for the last 
six months was about 59,000. He eved wheel-makers 


could do much to improve the quality of their wheels by 
attention to details. e noticed several years ago that the 
manipulation of the cupolas did not give as good results in 
tultry weather as in damp. He commenced to turn the base 
in and run a stream of water on the iron before changing it, 
and with good results, and he had carried the experiments 
further by injecting a stream into the cupo'a which produced 
the best results of any he had ever tried, His experience was 
that wheels could be made to give a general average of 60,000 
miles. As for mileage records, it would take three or four 
years to make a complete record of a lot of wheels, because 
some wheels would run that length of time, and the record 
could no! be completed until they bad all worn out. 

Mr. Scoville said it might be possible to get a general average 
of 60,000 miles out of a 33-inch wheel, but he would rather 
guaranty 40,000. 

Referring to the statement that wheels did not make the 
mileage now that they did yearg ago, Mr. Lobdell said that 
years ago a broad-tread wheel was an exception. They were 
mostly narrow-tread wheels, fitted with from % to % of an inch 

lay, allowing the tread to wear all over the surface. Most 
Koanb-aread wheels are set to 4 of an ioch, and he had seen 
wheels taken out after 50,000 or 60,000 miles run where the 
edge of the tread hardly had the chill marks taken off. 

Mr. Wood said he thought it would be very difficult to ascer- 
tain the mileage of a passenger wheel on account of a prevail- 
ing custom upon most roads of removing the wheels after 
they have been a year in passenger service and put them into 
the freight service. He said he had examined the Lake Shore 
system of mileage, and bure testimony to its minuteness and 
accuracy. 

Mr. Forney said he had talked with railroad officers about 
keeping accurate mileage, and they said the cost was so great 
that it didn’t pay; the results Bee. not warrant the expen- 
diture. An Erie officer had told him, for instance, that the 
cost of keeping the mileage on that road would be about 
$10,000 a year. , 

Some opinions having been expressed tha! the estimate was 
too high, Mr. Wood was questioned as to the number of clerks 
employed in this duty on the Lake Shore, and he estimated 
them at about 15. 

Mr. Chamberlain here produced a paper from which he read 
a record of the mileage of certain lots of wheels: 588 wheels 
made 19,173,678 miles, or a total average of 32,608; 1.682, 33- 
inch wieels in the passenger service averaged 35,723 miles. 
Of 1,800 stee! wheels put on, the largest mileage was 320,388 
miles and the wheels good from all appearance for as much 
more. They were running under a guaranty of 100,000 miles, 
and still in perfect order. Of 72 Tofective stecl wheels, the 
smallest mileage was 9,300, aud the largest 237,000, the average 
mileage being 79,562 miles. These are under coaches weigh 
ing from 20 to 25 tons; a majority 20, and have a run of 200 

miles. 

At the close of the discussion Mr. Forney moved that the sub- 
ee for the next meeting be “ car framing,” and that Prof. De 

olson Wood be invited to address them about the theory of 
the strain on car frames. Carried. 

Mr. C. A. Smith requested that the car builders should 
bring in their plans for framing so that the members might 
have something tangible before them to talk about. 

The Association then adjourned. 





Report of the Illinois Railroad Commissioners. 


The following summary of the Illinois Commissioners’ re- 
port is the fullest we have been able to obtain, but seems to 
omit some important parts, especially with regard to the 
Com missioners’ principles tor determining what are “reasona- 
ble rates;” the only thing made plain in this regard is that 
they affirm that the cost of the railroad should not be taken 
into account: 

SUITS AGAINST THE RAILROADS. 


As to the suits brought in Stephenson County against the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, and at Urbana against the 
Illinois Central Company, the report says: 

These suits were brought for extortion, in the name of the 
People, etc., vs. the roads mentioned, and prior to the time 
tixed by law, to wit, the 15th day of January, 1874, for the 
schedules of the Commissioners to become prima facie evi- 
dence ofreasonable maximum rates of charges. It will be 
borne in mind that the act of May 2, 1878, provides that 
“whenever facts in any matter ascertained by said Commis- 
sioners shall, in their judgment, warrant such prosecution, it 
shall be the duty of said Commissioners to immediately cause 
suits to be commenced and prosecuted against any railroad 
corporation which may violate the provisions of thie act.” 

In the cases mentioned, the law, in the judgment of the 
Commissioners, bad been violated, and although the sched- 
ules were not at the time of the bringing of these suits prima 
facie evidence of a reasonable maximum rate of charges, the 
act of May 2, 1873, was nevertheless, with the exception of 
this fact, in as full force and effect as at the present time. 
* * * * * * * 

In the case of the People, etc., ve. The Chicago & North- 
western Railway Company, at Freeport, Stephenson County, 
at the December term, 1873, the defendant pleaded the gen- 
eral i-sue, and a number of special pleas, setting up in vari- 
ous forms the rights claimed under the charters of the several 
companies consolidated with detendant’s company. A de- 
murrer to the special pleas was sustained, and the defendant 
elected to stand by its pleas, thus leaving in the case the gen- 
eral issue alone. At this term the case was continued, at the in- 
stance of the detendant, to the March term, 1874, and then upon 
motion of defendant, supported by several affidavits, the 
case was continued to the September term following, and, 
lastly, a continuance was agreed upon with a view of awaiting 
a decisi »o of the Supreme Court of the United States, in which 
were involved questions bearing upon this case, and for the 
further reason that # trial of the case in the Circuit court in 
March, 1875, would not delay the bringing of the case before 
the Supreme Court of the State at its next term at Ottawa. 

In the case of The People against the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company, at Urbana, Champaign County, a precipe was 
filed, and before any other steps were taken the suit was dis- 
missed, the Commissioners preferring to institute suits 
— said company after the clause in the law making the 
schedules pers by them prima facie evidence, etc., had 
taken effect. 

On the 5th day of March, 1874, suit was commenced against 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, in 
Bureau County, and at the September term of said 
court poe was obtained for the people for $1,000. 
The pleas filed by the plaintiff aver that by charters 
defendant had power to fix rates prior to suit, and 


‘had fixed rates, and that the rates had been published, etc. ; 


that the rates were uniform and fixed in just exercise of pow- 
ers, and that the rates complained of were the same as tho 
rates fixed. The demurrer was general and special. The gen- 
eral ground was that defendant was limited to a reasonable 
rate; the special ground that pleas were in effect general ssue. 
The court held both well taken, and appeal was taken by the 
defeudant to the Supreme Court at Ottawa. On the 4th day 
of July, 1874, the Commissioners instituted a second suit 
against the same railroad company, in the McDonough County 
Circuit Court, and at the September term following defend- 
ants filed their special pleas, substantially the same as in the 





preceding case, which were demurred to, and demurrer sus- 


tained, evidence heard, and judgment ripe for the people for 
$1,000 and costs. The case was appealed by defendant to the 
Supreme Court, where it is pending for hearing at the Janu- 
ary term, 1875. 

On the 6th day of February last, suit-was instituted in the 
Sangamon Ci:cuit Court against the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
road Company for extortion. At the February term of that 
court the suit was continued to the May term on affidavits 
filed by the defendant. Prior to the May term defendant’s 
counsel procured a writ of certiorari to be issued from the 
Circuit Court of the United States, under the provisions of 
the act of Congress of April 20, 1871, entitled, *‘An act to 
enforce the provisions of the Fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, and for other purposes 
(comm nly known as the ‘‘Kuklux” act), commanding the 
transfer of the suit from the State to the Federal court. At 
the May term the State court, after full argument on the part 
ofeach party, declined to obey the mandate of the writ of cer- 
tiorari, and the defendants refusing to plead or otherwise ap- 
pear, except as amicus curiw, the cause was tried and a judg- 
ment obtained in favor of the people for $3,000 and costs, 
Subsequently the defendants obtained a writ of error and 
supersedeas, by which the cause was taken to the Supreme 
Court of the State, where it 1s now pending for hearing at the 
January term, A. D. 1875. 

At the June term of the United States Circuit Court very 
full arguments were submitted by counsel for the respective 
parties to the full bench, consisting of Judge David Davis, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and Judges Drum- 
mond and Treat, upon the proceedings instituted in the court 
by the writ of certiorari, and a decision rendered quashing 
said writ and dismissing the proceedings. From this decision 
the defendants have taken an appeal to the Supreme Couwt of 
the United States, where it is now pending for hearing at the 
next term. Thus we have the anomaly of the same case pend- 
ing in the two courts at the same time. On the 2d day of June 
suit was instituted against the same company in the Sangamon 
Circuit Court. This suit was brought for extortion; and at the 
November term of said court the defendant filed an affidavit 
for continuance; and, after argument, the case was continued 
until the next term of the Sangamon Circuit Court, to con- 
vene the third Monday in February next. And also on the 5th 
day of October, A. D. 1874, suit was brought against the com- 
pany in the Madison Circuit Court at Edwardsville. On Octo- 
ber 28 a general demurrer was filed, setting forth that the 
declaration does not aver that the company charged and ac- 
cepted the illegal rates corruptly. Plaintiff’s counsel expect 
suit to be tried at the coming March term of said court. 

In the case of the People vs. The Toledo, Wabash & Western 
Railway Company, in the Morgan County Circuit Court, a 
dedimus issued, after due notice on the part of the defendant, 
to take the depositions of the railroad experts in different 
parts of the United States, and the cause continued. At- 
torneys for the people state that they know noreason why the 
case may not be tried at the next term of the court, which 
meets the second Monday in May, 1875. 

In the early part of last month suit was commenced against 
the same road in the Macon County Circuit Court. The 
plaintiff will be ready for trial at the coming term of said 
court, Dec. 5, 1875. 

Suit was instituted also against the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, in the Circuit Court of Alexander County, for ex- 
tortion, The pleadings were settled at the May term, 1874, and 
the case continued generally. At the September term the 
cause was continued by the company on affidavits of its of- 
ficers. The attorneys for the people say they will be ready to 
try the case at the next term of the court, which meets in 
January next. 

Suit was commenced at the October term of the Douglas 
County Circuit Court, against the same company, for extor- 
tion, and submitted on an agreed statement of the facts. The 
case was taken under advisement. Negotiations are pending 
by which it is expected that the judgment will be entered as 
of the October term, thus making it practicable to bring the 
qaee by appeal, before the Supreme Court at its January term, 


As to the 


TRACK SCALES 
provisions of the act the Commissioners state : 

Early in the og we issued a circular to all the railroad 
companies in the State, calling their attention to the law re- 
quiring “‘ track scales ’’ at all points where 50,000 bushels of 
bulk grain had been shipped during the previous twelve 
months. Prompt responses were given, in which was stated a 
readiness to comply with the law at the stations where the 
shippers desired such scales. Accompanying these communi- 
cations were long lists of signatures from shippers on the 
several railroads, stating that-they had no need of “ track 
scales,” especially if their use would entail any extra expense. 
By personal investigation and inquiry of very many of these 
same parties, we fuund the testimony almost ‘uniformly the 
same. In view, then, of the facts given, we have limited the 
prosecution in these cases to pvints where complaints are 
made, and inall such cases have instructed the County At- 
torney to prosecute under the act mentioned. 

Of their 
OONFERENCE WITH THE RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS OF IOWA, 

MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN, 
the Commissioners report: - 

“*We opened a correspondence in July last with the Cum- 
missioners of these States, which resulted in a joint conference 
of the Commissioners of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois at 
Dubuque, Iowa, on the 12th of August, 1874, and again in Sep- 
tember last at Madison, Wis. At these conferences special 
committees were appointed upon the several questions under 
consideration, to report at the coming conference, at the con- 
clusion of which, should the result seem to require legislative 
action, they will be laid before the Governor, in order that, if 
approved by him, the attention of the Legislature may be in- 
vited to the same.” 

As to legislation limiting railway charges, the report states: 
** It 18 unquestionable that railroad corporations may so oper- 
ate their roads as to prove of incalculable advantage to the 
State and its people, or they may make them instruments of 
the grossest oppression and injustice, and that it is a matter 
of the gravest importance that their relations to the govern- 
ment and the people should be adjusted with the greatest 
care and circumspection.” 


STATUS OF THE RAILROAD QUES.ION. 


Qoting from the report of the Massachusetts Commission 
they present the following as the status of the question. The 
State may either : 

1. Leave the corporations to the operation of natural laws, 
chief of which is competition. - 

2. Fix the tariff of charges upon any and all commodities, 
and for passengers, by a positive legislative enactment. __ 
8. Provide a tribunal, commission or otherwise, which 
shall have supervision of all schedules of rates, and of the gen- 
eral mangement and operation of all roads. This is practical- 
ly the method now in operation in this State; or, 

4. Let the State own and operate roads, at such rates a8 
shall make them fairly self-sustaining, with which roads all 
other roads must compete. 

Unfortunately, as it seems to us, Illinois 


ushed the experi- 
ment indicated in the first method to the 


t extreme. Pos- 


sessed of a soil and climate unsurpassed in excellence by any 





territory of like extent in the known world, Illinois at once 
recognized her imperative need that channels of communica- 
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tion with all parts of the world should be opened in order to the 
development of her wonderful capacity to produce articles of 
prime necessity to man. Accordingly, her Legislature and her 
people oftered every encouragement to the building of rail- 
roads. Charters were granted \o parties seeking them almost 
upon such terms as they chose to write. Hardly any power of 
control, save that derived from the common law, was reserved 
to the people. The most implicit reliance was placed in natu- 
ral laws, or in competition, to so regulate tariffs of rates for 
transportation of freight and passengers as to make them just 
and only fairly remunerative to the owners of the ronds. Ex- 
perience has fully demonstrated the vanity of this reliance. 

As to the longer routes, whenever competition was found 
racticable, combination was found almost inevitable ; and as 
o those numerous points at railroad crossings not liable to be 

injurious} affected. by combination, it was found that the 
benefits derived from competition were far more than coun- 
terbalanced by the most unjust discriminations against all 
other stations along the lines—by far the most numerous— 
where the effect of the competition could not be relied upon. 


ILLINOIS LEGISLATION ON THE SUBJECT, 


The legislation of 1871 was practically an attempt to obtain 
relief by the second method above indicated. A full state- 
ment of the operations of this board under the law then en- 
acted will be found in the annual report of 1873 to your Ex- 
cellency. It is sufficient here to state that a test case was 
made in the courts under the law, and in the end the law de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the State. 

The practical effect of this decision is found in the law of 
1873, which is now in force, and which, although it may be 
found susceptible of improvement in some of its minor fea- 
tures, is believed to be based on principles which will stand 
every legal test, and wil), in the end, eftectually correct the 
enormous evils against which it is aimed. By this law every 
species of extortion and unjust discrimination is prohibited, 

* * * * * * 

‘The novel feature of the law, as to unjust dircriminations, is 
found in the fact that the commission of any of the acts speci- 
fied in the law is to “be deemed and taken, as against such 
railroad corporation, as prima facie evidence of the 
unjust discriminations prohibited by the provisions 
of the act,” and as to extortion, the _prepara- 
tion by the Commissioners of schedules of rates of charges 
for the transportation of passengers and freights, which 
schedules are to be received in courts as prima facie evidence 
that the rates therein named ave reasonable. It will be ob- 
served that in any legal proceedings against any road corpor- 
ation, for a violation of this act, upon proof of the commission 
by the defendant of an act declared by the law to be prima 
facie and unjust discrimation, or upon }; roof that the defend- 
ant had charged a higher rate than that named in the schedule 

repared by the commission, the burden of proof is shifted 

rom the plaintiff to the defendant, and that thenceforth the 

onus of proving that the act complained of, if it be unjust dis- 
crimination, was done under such circumstances as t> deprive 
it ofits prima facie features of injustice ; or, if the suit be for 
extortion, that the rate charged was reasonable. 

The necessity for this change in the rules of evidence is so 
manifest that it need but be mentioned to be appreciated. In 
any proceeding by the people against any railway corporation 
for a violation of law, to require the plaintiff to prove that the 
act complainedof was an unjust discrimination, or that the 
rate charged for transportation was unreasonable, would be 
to require proof extremely difficult of access, and in very many 
cases not obtainable by the plaintiff while peculiarly in the 
possession and control of the defendant. If a private individ- 
ual were the plaintiff, the difficulty would be almost insur- 
mountable, and in many instances amount to a denial of a 
remedy. Thus far, then, the change is not unreasonable, nor 
does it impose upon the defendant any onerous burden. The 
corporations can at all times explain all the circumstances 
under which a charge for freight, or for the transportation of 
a passenger, was made, or an act committed which is claimed 
to be an unjust discrimination, 

[t will be observed that this law in no respect abridges any 
right vested by charter in the corporations. In other words, 
conceding that their charters are in the nature of contracts 
with the State, the obligation of the contracts is not impaired. 
There can be no pretense that their charters ever authorized 
unjust discrimination or extortion, and the Jaw prohibits 
nothing else. The same discrimination that might be prac- 
tived before the law was enacted may be practiced now, but if 
the act is questioned, the corporation must show that it was 
not unjust. They have the same right to make schedules of 
rates for eempetees freights and passengers as before, but if 
they make them higher than the rates named in the schedules 
prepared by the Commissioners under the law, they must be 
ready to show affirmatively that they are reasonable. * 


STATE OW NERSHIP OF RAILROADS, 


The fourth method suggested, viz.: roads owned and oper- 
ated by the State, with which all others must compete, is in 
our judgment not practicable, if indeed it is advisable, of 
which we entertain serioas doubt. That a railroad owned by 
the State and economically operated at rates which would 
make the road self-sustaining, and no more, would greatly 
reduce the cost of transportation to all those near enough to 
its line to avail themselves of its use, and would force all roads 
seeking business from the same territory to an active, if not, 
indeed, to a disastrous competition, is undoubtedly true, 
Practically a railroad is of but little value to people living 
more than fifteen miles from its line. ‘Lo give to« very part 
of our State the benefit of the competition which this method 
is intended to create would, therefore, require a State road 
longitudinally and laterally tor every thirty miles of our area. 
‘This would require an expenditure of hundreds of millions, 
and, therefore, is impracticable. 

Upon the subject of railway tariffs they report : 

«We have admitted that, under certain contingencies, the 
cost of the construction and «quip ent of a road, and the ex- 

enses incidental to its operation, are a fair basis to determine 

he amount it ought to earn, and consequently are reliable 
data on which to construct a schedule of rates of charges which 
should be reasonable. But we have also shown that as toa 
majority of the roads comprising our ‘system,’ these contin- 
gencies do not exist; from whieh it follows that as to our roads, 
taken as a system, the items named do not afford the data 
necessary to a correct solution of the question under consider- 
tion. The truth is, there are certain maximum charges for 
transportation which the business of the country can affvrd to 
pay, and beyond which it cannot afford to go. 

** Whether a road is built, oa and operated with the 
most rigid economy or the wildest and most reckless extrava- 
pas. will neither increase nor diminish this maximum. If, 

y charging these rates, a road cannot be operated at a profit, 
it is manifest the road has been improvidently built. There 
is for the business of railroading no more a royal insurance 
company, guaranteeing a fair return upon any and every in- 
vestment made therein, than there is for any other business; 
and if, fora fairand reasonable compensation, a given road 
cannot afford to transact the business of the community in 
which it is located, the sooner its owners cut down its nominal 
value to such figures, or sell it to other parties for such price 
as will justify its operation at reasonable rates, the better for 
the community and all concerned. 

We conclude, then, that the usual assumption, that the act- 
ual cost of a given road must be taken asa part of the data 
upon which to frame for such aroad a _chedule of rates, is fal- 
lacious, and that the true criterion by which to estimate its val- 
ne for this purpose is the amount of business it can command. 


Its true value for this purpose is a sum upon which the total 
earnings of the road charged at reasonable rates, will yield a 
fair return after deducting all legitimate expenses. * * * 

Fortunately, we have, in the reports the directors of many of 
our older roads have made fom time to time for the use of 
their stockholders and the public, and in the records kept by 
our boards of trade and our business men in all parts of the 
State of the rates paid for transportation, data upon which rea- 
sonable rates might even now be ascertained with a good de- 
gree of correctness. A set of statistics carefully collected from 

ear to ya with direct reference to their bearing on this sub- 
ect, will furnish the means of constructing schedules of rates 
with a still greater degree of accuracy. xij cciiintead A cit 

The suggestions we have made contemplate the ascertain- 
ment with the greatest attainable degree of accuracy of the 
maximum rates which the business of the State will bear 
under any circumstances. This maximum rate may be prop- 
erly and reasonably allowed to those roads in the class least 
favorably located, while for each of the other classes schedules 
of lesser maximum rates may be prepared, and thus a fair 
and equitable return be assured to all, and the public served 
at fair and reasonable prices. : 

Thus far we bave treated the earnings of the railroads in the 
aggregate, We have purposely passed over a requirement of 
the question, which is that a reasonable price shall be fixed 
for transporting a ton of a named commodity—for instance 
coal—a given distance, say one mile. We admit, as insisted 
by all claiming to be railroad experts, that a categorical an- 
swer to this question cannot be given. Freights must neces- 
sarily be classified. It is worth more to transport some com- 
modities than others. * ° = “ 
Then there is such an almost infinite diversity in the 
operations of the various roads of the State. Some derive 
their incomes mostly from passengers; others almost ex- 
clusively from freight. The bulk of the business of some con- 
sists almost entirely in the transportation of a single commo- 
dity, while others transport the greatest variety, and in quan- 
ties, values and bulks of the greatest diversity. Some are so 
situated that their trainsin each direction aro loaded to their 
full capacity, while most of the business of others is done in 
one direction, thereby requiring the expense of hauling many 
empty cars on the return trips. The relative amount of the 
traftic of one road at different seasons of the year, bears no re- 
lation to the traffic of another at the same seasons; these and 
many, very many, other factors enter into the —- ren- 
dering it so complex that we do not believe i possible for 
human sagacity to solve the question proposed with mathe- 
matical exactness. ‘ 

While, therefore, we do not claim that these suggestions will 
make the preparation of a perfect schedule of rates practi- 
cable, they are respectfully submitted for the consideration of 
all persons interested in the subject, in the confident belief 
that althourh crude and imperfect in detail, they do shadow 
forth the only method by which a reasonable price for the 
transportation of a given quantity of a given commodity a 
specified distance may be reasona ly approximated, and the 
public tc some extent relieved from that system of fixing rates 
now in vogue, which seems to have for its only basis the 
charging for the transportation of freight and passengers all 
that can be obtained. 


RESULTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS, 


In conclusion the Commissioners report : wae 

We now submit a summary of the laws un’er which it is 
made more particularily our duty to act, and the results that 
have grown out of their enactment, : 

First, then, the salutary provisions governing the present 
system of State inspection have met with very general favor, 
and we think deservedly. The effect ot the law has been to re- 
duce very materially the rates of inspection, and to correct 
many evils and irregularities connected with the in-pection of 
grain that existed in a greater degree prior to its enactment, 
and it will still be more potent for good should the Supreme 
Court of the United States sustain the decision recently made 
by the Supreme Court of this State, declaring the law consti- 
tutional and requiring the warehousemen to take out licenses 
and file bonds conditioned for the faithful performances of 
their duties. 

The present official Warehouse Registrar, Mr. Tyndale, says, 
in his report made to this board, that : ; 

‘There never has been any great difficulty in keeping an 
exact aceount of all grain received and a complete check upon 
the receipts issued therefor; and for a frandulent or fictitious 
warehouse receipt to be on the market here is simply an im- 
possibility, all statements of occasional alarms to the contrary 
notwithstanding. There is no such thing in existence as a 
fraudulent warehouse receipt, and cannot be. The rule now 
in force in regard to registration is that no receipt can be 
registered except upon the report of the inspector or receiving 
clerk who saw the grain go iuto store, and examined the 
weighmaster’s ticket for it; or some equally reliable informa- 
tion.” 


The act of May 2, 1873, known as the present railroad law, 
was framed. as we have stated in a former report, “ in ac- 
cor.ance with the suggestions of the Supreme Court, and the 
charging more for transportation to an intervening or non- 
competing place than is charged for transportation for a 
greater distance, and the other discriminations of alike char- 
acter, specified in the third section of .he act of 1873, are 
thereby made prima facie evidence of unjust discriminations.” 

The framers of this law a had in view the require- 
ments of the common law. For when the act of May 2, 1873, 
says that the corporation shall not unjustly discriminate in 
their rates of charges, it only forbids that which the corpora- 
tions themselves admit that they never had a right to do. The 
same is true of extortionate rates, for at no time since the ex- 
istence of railroads have they had the right to charge extor- 
tionate rates. 


The act of 1873 leaves it, too, with the railroad companies to 
fix their own rates and charger, subject, however, to this differ- 
ence, when there is any conflict of opinion as to the reasona- 
bleness of their rates and charges, then this law makes the 
schedule of rates prepared by the Commissioners (not abso- 
lute) but prima facie evidence of a reasonable maximum rate 
of charges. é ae 

Again, if these rates of the Commissioners, which it is made 
by law their duty to change and revise as often as the necessi- 
ties of the case require, are controverted by the corporations, 
then all the facts in the case go to the courts and juries of the 
country, and if the schedules of the Commissioners are shown 
to be at fault, the courts and juries themselves fix the rates. 

We conclude, then, that the resistance to this law, on the 
part of the corporations grows out of the fact that under mu- 
nicipal reguiations, and because of the ye prey | of the 
common law remedies (they having been tried and found to 
be inadequate), a Commissioner is appointed to stand between 
them and the public, with powers conferred by the sovereignt 
that places them on a more equal footing with the mammoth 
corporations of the State than would be an ordinary shipper, 
of limited means, who, however anxious he might be to insti- 
tute suit for grievances, would be deterred from so doing by 
the contemplation of the pecuniary power of the corporations 
to resist it, and by reason of continuances, change of venue, 
attendance at court, counsel fees, a vast amount of evidence 
to be ccllected, and finally an app: al to the courts of last re- 

sort, when a failure to obtain judgment would probably ruin 
him. 

The benefits resulting to the public thus far from the pas- 
sage of the act of May 2, 1873, are particularly noticeable in 


that the railroad companies very seldom now, as heretofore they 








were in the constant habit of doing, unjustly discriminate in 
favor of one point on the line of their road to the detriment 
of anotber, nor do they practice to the same extent as formerly 
that objectionable sort of favoritism to individual shippers 
that has been in the past the cause of so much eo and 
were doubtless among the principal, if not indeed the prime, 
causes of the enactment. While this law has not as yet accomp- 
lished a full reformation as to extortion, we think it may safe- 
ly be claimed that it has in a great measure putan end to unjust 

iscrimination. It is gratifying to observe also that several of 
the roads have regulated their charges to correspond, if not 
exactly, very nearly, with that of the rates fixed in the sched- 
ules of the Commissioners; and that the aggregate charges 
of all the roads in the State, taken upon the same amount of 
business done is Jess than before the passage of the law men- 
tioned. In the suits already named, instituted chiefly for the 
purpose of testing the questions in dispute, it will be observed 
that in every instance where the courts have passed upon the 
question, the law has been sustained, 





Transportation in Congress. 





In the Senate on the 16th 

Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, reported favorably on the bill for 
the relief of the Allegheny Valley Railroad Company, and it 
was passed. I[t provided for the payment to it of sums due for 
mail service some years ago. 

Mr. Johnston, of West Virginia, introduced a bill to aid the 
Washington, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroad Company to con- 
struct a narrow-gauge railroad from tide-water to St. Louis 
and Chicago, Referred to the Committee on Railroads. 

In the house on the 18th: 

Mr. Hurlburt, of Illinois, from the Committee on Railroads, 
reported a bill chartering the Continental Railroad Company 
to construct a double-track freight railroad from tide-water 
within 20 miles of New York to Council Bluffs, with limited 
rates of freight, and a guarantee of its bonds to the amount 
of $40,000 per mile. Ordered to be printed and recommitted. 

In the Senate on the 21st : 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, submitted a resolution instructing 
the Committee on the District of Columbia to inquire whether 
any legislation is necessary for the protection of street-rail- 
road conductors in the District of Columbia against the regu- 
lations of such companics requiring conductors to work an un- 
reasonable number of hours out of the twenty-four, Mr. 
Thurman said he had received numerous complaints to the 
effe t that conductora were required to work 17 and 18 hours 
out of 24, The resolution was agreed to. 

In the House on the 21st : 

Mr. Nesmith, of Oregon, introduced a bill for the construc- 
tion of the Oregon Central Pacific Railroad and Telegraph. 
Referred. 

The House proceeded to vote on suspending the rules and 
adopting the resolution offered December i4 by Mr. Holman, 
of Indiana, as follows: 

Resolved, That in the vresent condition of the financial! 
affairs of the Government no sutsidies in money, bonds, 
public lands, or by the pledge of the public credit, should be 
granted by Congress to associations or corporations engaged 
or preparing to engage, in public or private enterprises; anc 
that a =F tegen from the public Treasury ought to be 
limited at this time to such accounts only as should be impera- 
tively required by the public service, 

The House refused to suspend the rules and adopt the 
resolution by yeas 149, nays 75, not two-thirds in the affirma- 
tive, as follows: 

Yeas.—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Arthur, Ashe, Atkins, Bar- 
ber, Barnum, Bass, Beck, Berry, Bradley, Bright, Bromberg, 
Brown, Beckner, Buffinton, Barchard, Burleigh, Burrows, 
Cain, Cannon, Cason, Chittenden, Clark, of New Jersey, Clark 
of Missouri, Clarke of New York, Clayton, Cobb, of Kansar, 
Coburn, en =. Cook, Corwin, Crofton, Cox, Crittenden, 
Crooke, Crossland, Curtis, Danford, Dawes, Dobbins, Donvar, 
Durham, Eames, Field, Finch, Foster, Freeman, rye, Gax- 
field, Geddings, Glover, Guncke, Gunter, Hale of Maine, Han.- 
ilton, Haris of Massachusetts, Harrison, Hatcher, Hawley, of 
Illinois, Haw!ey, of Connecticut, Hazelton, ot Wisconsin, Hew- 
son, Holman, Hoskins, Hunter, Kasson, Kellogg, Tamar, 
Laurison, Lamport, Lawrence, Lawson, Lowe, Lut- 
rell, Lynch, McGee, Marshall, Mrrtin, McCreary, Mc- 
Dill, of Low McPougall McNuilta, erriam® 
Milligen, Mitchell, Monroe, orrison, Neal, Niblack, 
O’Brien, Orr, Orth, Packard, Page, Parker of Missouri, Pendlc- 
ton, Perry, Phelps, Phillips, Pierce, Pike, Rath of New York, 
Poland, Pratt, "a Randall, Read, Robbins, E. H. Roberts 
of New York, W. H. Roberts of New York, Robinson of Illinois, 
Robinson of Ohio, Sayler of Indiana, Sayler of Ohio, Schuma- 
ker, Scofield, Scudder of New York, shanks, Sherwood, Shoe- 
maker, Small, Smith of Pennsyivania, Smith of New York, 
Smith of Ohio, Speer, Sprague, Starkweather, Swain, Thomas 
of North Carolina, Thornburgh, Todd, Tremain, Tyner, Walc- 
ror, Ward of Illinois, Ward of New Jeisey, Wheeler, White- 
house, Whitthorne, Willard of Vermont, Willard of Michigan, 
Williams of Wisconsin, Williams of Michigen, Wilson of In- 
diana, Wilson of Lowa, Wilson of Maryland, Wolfe, Woodworth 
—149. 


Nays.—Messrs, Averi|i, Biery, Blount, Bowen, Butler of 
Massachusetts, Butler of Tennessee, Caldwell, Cersne, Comingo, 
Oreamer, Crouse, Crutchfield, Durrill, Hogans, Hancock, 
Harris of Georgia, Harris of Virginia, Havens, Hays, Hazelton 
of New Jersey, Heteford, Hodges, Houghton, Howe, Hubbell, 
Hyde, Kelley, Leach, Lewis, Lofland, wndes, Maynard, Mc- 
Dill of Wiscongin, McKee, McLean, Mills, Moore, Morey, Neg- 
ley, Nesmith, Nunn, O'Neill, Pelham, Platt of Virginia,’ Ran- 
sier, Richmond, Rusk, Sawyer, Schell, Sener, Sheats, Sheldon, 
Sloan, Smith of Virginia, Snyder, Stanard, Stephens, Stone, 
Stowell, Strait, Thomas of Virginia, Cownsend, Vance, Wad- 
dell, Wallace, Walis,{wells, White, Whitehead, Whitely, Wil- 
liams of Massachusetts, Williams of Indiana, Willie, Young cf 
Kentucky, Young of Georgia—75. 





Rail Mills in England. 
Ryland’s Iron Trade Cireuwlar of Dee. 5, says: “ There has 
been no relief given during the past week to the depression 
which we have hed to chronicle for some time past in the rail 
mills of Cleveland and South Wales. It is said that Mr. Craw- 
shay is about to start the Cyfartha Works, which have had a 
long period of idleness, and whose men have had to endure so 
much distress; but the iron trade in South Wak s is in a bad 
way, the masters being unable to transact business at prices 
now offered by consumers, and this means another reduction 
in wages. In the North of England all the rail mills on the 
Tees side, with two exceptions, are idle, and thousands of 
men, women, and children are on the verge of starvation.” 


Generosity of Directors. 

The Manchester Free Lance says: “Complaints having been 
made of the very insufficient light in the carriages on the 
Bourden line, the directors, with their usual enterprise, 
have decided to allow passengers to carry their own lanterns.” 





—Hon. James H. Howe has resigned his position as Judge 
ot the Onited States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Wisconsin on account of ill health. His resignation takes ef- 
fect January 1. Previously to his appointment as Judge, 
which office he has held only about a yer, Judge Howe was 


for some time Gencral Manage”, and bef. re that Solicitor, of 


the Chicago & Northwestern. 
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Editorial Announcements. 





Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to Tue RarLRoap Gazetre. Communications 
‘or the attention of the Editors showd be addressed Eviroe 
RAtLROAD GAZETTE. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially as- 
sist us in making our news accurate and complete if they will 
send us early information of events which take place under 
their observation, such as changes in railroad officers, organi- 
zations and changes of companies, the letting, progress and 
completion of contracts for new works or important improvwe- 
ments of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machi and wm their management, particulars as to 
the business of railroads, and suggestions as to its improve- 
ment. Discussions of subjects aining to ALL DEPARTMENTS 
of railroad business by men practically acquainted with them 
are especially desired, 3 will oblige us by forwarding 
early copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 

and é cially annual reports, some noiice of all of which will 

be published, 


Advertisements. We wish it distinelly understood thal we 
will entertain no proposition to publish anything in this jour- 
nal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give 
in our edilorial columns ovr own opinions, and those only, 
and in our news columns present only such matter as we con- 
sider interesting and important to our readers. Those who 
wish to recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers can do so fully in our 
advertising columns, but it is useless lo ask us to recommend 
them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver- 
tising patronage, 








THE VALUE OF FUEL. 


In another column we publish a communication from a 
respondent to the invitation of Mr. Wilson for compari- 
sons of performance of locomotives. There are two great 
difficulties in the way of drawing any deductions of value 
from such comparisons. The first, that of knowing the 
amount of ‘* work” done in hauling a car over any road 
named, on which we have commented heretofore, and 
which will not be discussed at present. The other diffi- 
calty, to which we propose giving a little consideration 
here, is that of knowing the heat-producing value, or 
rather the steam-producing capacity of any given kind of 
fuel. In doing this a resume of the chemical constitution 
o° coal, and the chemical and thermodynamic principles 
involved in combustion, may not be inappropriate. 

The principal constituents of coal are carbon, hydrogen, 
water, a little sulphur, ashes and clinker, the latter two 
substances consisting generally of silica, alumina, iron, 
lime, magnesia and oxide of manganese. The principal 
combustible constitueut of anthracite is fixed, uncombined 
carbon. The free-burning or semi-bituminous coals con- 
tain a considerable amount of hydro-carbon or volatile 
combustible matter, and bituminous caking coals have a 
lager percentage of volatile combustible. 

Tf a mass of coal is brought to a sufficiently high tem- 
perature (probably something above 1,0000 Fahrenheit) 
the combustible materials enter into chemical combina- 
tion, and as much heat is given out as would be required 
to decompose the resulting products into their elements. 
Numerous experiments have been made in regard to 
the amount of heat produced by -the combustion of vari- 
ous elements. The results most generally accepted are 
those of MM. Favre and Silbermann, because their fig- 
ures are somewhat higher than those of other experiment- 
ers, and with careful tests the most obvious error would be 
that arising from loss of heat by radiation or conduction. 
The heat produced by the combustion of a substance is 
ordinarily measured, in this country, in British thermal 
units, so that the expression for the heating power of a 





sumed, forming sulphurous oxide; after this the hydro- 
gen in the volatile combustible matter unites with oxygen, 
forming water; and the carbon set free unites with oxygen, 
forming carbonic di-oxide, if the temperature is sufficiently 
high and enough oxygen is present, or, under less favorable 
circumstances, cither forming carbonic oxide, or passing 
off unconsumed, as soot. The combustion of the fixed 
carbon next begins, the product of the combustion being 
carbonic di-oxide or carbonic oxide, as has been explained 
in the ‘‘Catechism of the Locomotive,” so that finally 
nothing is left except the ashes and clinker. 


It may be well to trace the effect of these various combi- 
nations: The water contained in the coal is expelled in 
the form of steam, so that it carries off some heat, and is 
a positive disadvantage. The complete combustion of a 
pound of sulphur produces about 4,000 units of heat, but 
the amount of sulphur in coal is usually so slight that its 
heating qualities scarcely deserve to be regarded. The ac- 
tion of the sulphur on the material of the 
boiler is, however, a very serious matter. It has not yet 
been determined by experiment what per cent. of 
sulphur is sufficient to render a coal unfit for use in a 
furnace, but it is well known that many of the Western 
coals produce very bad effects when employed in locomo- 
tive boilers. A pound of hydrogen combining with 
oxygen, forming 9 pounds of water, has a heating power 
of 62,032 units. It seems doubtful, however, whether 
this amount of heat is available from the combustion of 
hydrogen in a boiler. The experiments by which this 
value was determined were made upon hydrogen in the 
gaseous state, and the steam resulting from the combus- 
tion was condensed. Now the hydrogen in coal is ordi- 
narily combined with carbon, and frequently with nitro- 
gen, so that it must be separated from the combination 
before it can be united with oxygen, and heat is required for 
this separation. Again, in a boiler the products of combus- 
tion usually pass into the chimney at such a high tempera- 
ture that the water, which is the result of the combustion of 
the hydrogen, passes off in the form of steam, and thus car- 
ries off a considerable quantity of what is commonly known 
as latent heat. This subject is one which has been but 
little considered by experimenters, and is worthy of more 
extended investigation. The volatile combustible matter 
of coal generally contains oxygen in combination, and 
this must be changed into the gaseous state before being 
united with the hydrogen, an operation that requires as 
much heat as results from the new combination. Hence 
it is certain that the amount of hydrogen contained in 
coal must be diminished by one-eighth of the weight of 
the oxygen before attempting to form any estimate of its 
heating qualities, and the preceding remarks show that 
the data for making this estimate are far from complete. 
More evidence on this point will be given subsequently. 
The carbon of the coal, as has been already stated, will 
unite with oxygen, forming carbonic di-oxide, and may 
afterwards take up more carbon, and be converted into 
carbonic oxide. Now the result of the complete combus- 
tion of a pound of carbon is 3% pounds of carbonic di- 
oxide, and the combustion produces 14,500 units of heat. 
But a pound of carbon imperfectly burned produces 24 
pounds of carhonic oxide, and only 4,400 units of heat. 
In a furnace where the combustion is imperfect, 
the action is usually as follows: A pound of 
carbon is at first completely burned, forming 3% 
pounds of carbonic di-oxide, and then takes up another 
pound of carbon, producing 4% pounds of carbonic oxide 
and 8,800 units of heat. This carbonic oxide, however, 
if supplied with a sufficient amount of air, will burn and 
again form carbonic di-oxide, so that the full effect of the 
combustion of the carbon will be realized. A practical 
application of this principle is seen in the combustion 
chambers in boilers, which are designed: to complete the 
combustion of the gases after they leave the furnace. 

Having disposed of the materials of the coal which es- 
cape into the chimney of a boiler, the ashes and clinker 
that remain should be considered. The effect of these 
substances is injurious in several ways: they choke up 
the furnace, preventing free access of the air to the com- 
bustible materials, and instead of entering into combina- 
tions and producing heat, they require to be heated to the 
temperature of the furnace, and are then removed, with- 
out having produced any equivalent for the heat expended 
upon them. 

It will be seen that in the combustion of coal the only 
heating effect that can be calculated with certainty is that 
produced by the combustion of the carbon. Prof. Walter 
R. Johnson, in a ‘Report to the Navy Department on 
American Coals,’ in 1844, gives some illustrations that 
would seem to point to the conclusion that the heating 
power of coal is directly proportional to the amount of 


carbon that it contains, or that, as expressed in the report, 


‘*the weight of carbon alone in coal is the only available 


element of its heating power.” He does not state this as a 
well-settled fact, since the number of specimens of coal 
submitted to ultimate analysis was quite small; but even 
these few examples show that there is little probability of 
the calculation of the heating pawer from the hydrogen 


combustible shows the number of pounds of water of max- 
imum density that would be raised one degree in tempera- 
ture, if the full effect of the combustion were realized. 
When coal is burned the water is first expelled; 





ultimate analysis of four samples of American bituminous 
coal are given in the first of the following tables: 
ANALYSIS OF FOUR KINDS OF AMERICAN COAL. ° 
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The record of the experiments by Professor Johnson 
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contains the principal part of what is known in regard to 
the qualities of the coals of this country. The kinds 
tested consisted of eight anthracites from Pennsylvania, 
twelve semi-bituminous from Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
twelve bituminous caking coals from the eastern part of 
Virginia, six foreign bituminous coals, one sample of 
Western bituminous, together with some dry pine wood. 
The second table has been prepared from Professor 
Johnson's report, giving average values for the ‘different 
qualities mentioned: : 
The most of the coals tested by Professor Johnson were 
sent directly from the mines, and it is probable that a 
better quality was forwarded than is usually delivered to 
consumers, since some coals at the navy yard, where the 
experiments were made, from the same mines from which 
samples were sent, on being tested gave an efficiency some- 
what less than those forwarded directly from the mines. 
This would indicate that in tests of coal*it is best 
to take the samples from the stock of the consumer, 
or at least not to order them from the mines explicitly for 
test. It may be added thuta thorough testof American 
coals is much needed, and would be of great value to rail- 
road men. The test should embrace an analysis of the 
fuel, the circumstances attending its combustion, such as 
the temperature of the furnace, and the temperatures of 
ignition of the various substances, and the maximum 
heating effect that could be realized from the combustion 
of each—in addition to the weight of water evaporated, 
the temperature of the gases in various parts of the boiler, 
and the amount and character of the products escaping 
into the chimney. A series of experiments like this would 
of course be very costly, but if the expense were divided 
up among the different railroad companies, the proportion 
borne by each would be comparatively slight, and the ad- 
vantages resulting from the investment would be very 
great. As the Mechanical Laboratory under the supervision 
of the Trustees of the Stevens Institute is now in successful 
operation, experiments of this kind could not be entrusted 
to better men than the managers of this Baboratory, and 
it might be advisable for railroad officials to consider the 
propriety of having the work prosecuted. In connection 
with such experiments, various other important points 
could readily be determined, such as the best proportions 
and arrangement of heating and grate surfaces, combus- 
tion chamber, and chimney. A thorough knowledge in 
regard to these particulars is quite as important as an un- 
derstanding of the qualities of the fuel employed, since 
good fuel, with poor appliances for its use, will be of little 
advantage to a company ; and when the only fuel that can 
be obtained is of an inferior quality, it is very desirable 
to know how it can best be utilized. 


‘ THE YEAR. 

Looking back over the year 1874, now close to its end, 
we see that while it has been a season of great general 
depression of business, railroad business has suffered 
especially—more perhaps than any other great industry 
except iron. Indeed, one would hardly have pelieved 
that transportation, one of the indispensable steps in 
production, could be so affected by anything less than a 
great destruction of industries, such as sometimes results 
from a war. It is very true that transportation is an 
industry which cannot be suspended, any more than flour- 
grinding or bread-baking, and under almost any conceivable 
circumstances it must be a prominent industry in a civil- 
ized community; and during the past year there has been 
an enormous amount of ‘transportation, not a few railroads 
having a larger traffic than ever before, and the aggregate 
of the country being probably as large as ever before, ex- 
cept during the one or two years preceding; but a great 
business i» not always a prosperous business, as this year’s 
railroad traffic has very well shown. A railroad company 
once being put in condition to do a certain traffic 
lessens its expenses very little comparatively when 
that traffic is reduced one-fourth, If it has to 
pay interest to the amount of $2,000 per mile, 
there is no reduction in this though the traffic fall off ever 
so much, and generally the expenses which fall off with 
the business are but a small proportion of the whole. To 
add to the affliction of reduced traffic we usually have 
reduced rates in hard times. Try as hard as they may, 
the railroad companies cannot enforce high rates, usually 
not rates as high as before; simply because the suffering 
business of the country cannot bear such rates. If the 
railroad makes a rate such as would be profitable to it, the 
coal and the ores are not mined, the iron is not made, 
the grain remains in store or takes the slow and 
cheap water route -in short, the railroad, though it 


makes unsatisfactory earnings by carrying all the 
traffic possible at low rates, cannot do so well 
even by higher rates: it is a question of doing 


ill or worse, and the wise companies which have a 
liberty of choice properly choose to do ill. The trunk 
lines this year have been carrying a heavy traffic at very 
low rates; the frontier and branch lines have many of 
them carried a very small traffic for the best rates they 
could get, high rates, sometimes, and many of them have 
found it hard to live through the year, and not a few have 





not survived it solvent. Railroad traffic as a whole isa 
pretty good index of the general business of the country, 
because it is affected with it. We cannot judge from sep- 
arate lines, as a prostration of iron industry may almost 
put an end to the traffic of one line, and in seasons of the 
greatest depression there may be an actual increase of 
traffic on some isolated line where there has been a great 
development of industries—perhaps unprofitable ones— 
or on trunk lines over which flows the collected traffic of 
whole systems of railroads. 

But giving a more extended meaning than transportation 
to ‘‘ railroad business,” including in it the construction 
of new railroads, rolling stock, and material, and the 
trade in railroad supplies, which by themselves form 
great and important industries, we find the depression 
much greater than in transportation alone. Railroad 
construction fell off for the very good reasons that much 
of the country had too many instead of too few railroads, 
and people were no longer willing to bury their money in 
unprofitable works. Still, though we have built this 
year only about half as many miles as in 1873, and a quar- 
ter as many us in 1872, we have yet built a great deal of 
railroad, more probably than any other coun- 
try on the globe. Up to this time we have 
information of the completion of 1,808 miles of new 
railroad during the year 1873. Last year, after 
we had got in all our information, we were able to find 
3,925 miles of newroad, and the year previous 7,340 miles. 
Our figures for 1874 are not yet complete, but there will 
probably not be a hundred miles more to add to them, 
and we may say roughly that in 1873 we built half as many 
miles as in 1872, in 1874 half as many as in 1873. But 
after all, 1,800 miles of railroad isa great deal. Incom- 
plete and imperfect as most of the new structures no doubt 
are, they probably have cost in the aggregate something 
like $45,000,000, and, as we began the year with 70,650 
miles of railroad, the increase has been about 2.6 per cent. 
which is doubtless quite as great as and probabiy greater 
than the increase in population, which is usually at the 
rate of about 2.85 per cent. per year, and this year has 
been affected seriously by the great falling off in immigra- 
tion. We can hardly say that the increase in railroads has 
kept pace with the increase in production in the country, 
for there has been a decided decrease in production in 
many manufacturing industries which has not been com- 
pensated by the increase (which has been real and consid- 
erable) in agricultural production. Indeed, the general 
decrease in production is sufficiently proved by the general 
decrease in traffic. 


The new construction of the year has been for the most 
part the completion or extension of lines begun before. 
An unusual proportion of it is in short lines for purely 
local traffic. The longest line completed is that of the 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh & Chicago, on about 200 miles of 
which the rails were laid this year. This, too, is doubt- 
less the most important of the new lines, as it opens an 
entirely independent line from the great center of North- 
western traffic to the seaboard. Its importance has 
been greatly exaggerated in the newspapers, however, 
for its significance lies almost entirely in the fact that it 
mukes the Baltimore & Ohio entirely independent in com- 
peting for Northwestern traffic to and from Baltimore. It 
is not so short a route, even to Baltimore, as another many 
years in operation, and doubtless not so cheap to work; 
but the independence of the line, the fact that it opens 
a route whose managers have every reason to cultivate 
business to Baltimore,,and to Baltimore only, is 
an important fact. The Pennsyvania people can 
carry to Baltimore as cheaply as any one, 
but it is a matter of indifference to them whether the 
traffic goes to Baltimore, Philadelphia or New York, they 
are equally able to carry it to either place, and are not led 
by their interests to make alow rate to Baltimore to keep 
freight from going to other cities. Another of the longer 
completed lines is the Nashua & Rochester, which opens a 
pretty direct route between New York and Port- 
land without going through Boston, but will prob- 
ably not have any great importance as a through 
line. An extension of some importance is that 
of kthe Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio, which 
now approaches most nearly the center of the great cattle 
district of Texas. Quite a number of mining roads have 
been built in Utah, and several extensions have been made 
in California. The Western border States have done very 
little, as was becoming under the circumstances, but there 
is one new line in Kansas and one in Minnesota. All, 
however, are short lines. 

The decline in new construction, however, has not been 
nearly so serious a matter for railroad manufac- 
tures as the extreme economy of the roads in operation. 
Probably the average wear of rails on the railroads of this 
country is equivalent to ten thousand miles of track—a 
third more than was ever built new in one year. So of 
rolling stock and most kinds of materials and supplies, 
the great consumers are the roads in operation, not those 
in construction. Now aside from the decreased wear in 
consequence of the falling off in traffic, the greater 





falling off in income has made the comp nies 





quite generally put off purchase till the last moment, 
and that moment is often a very late one. With a surplus 
of rolling stock, it is not necessary to keep up the whole, 
but when one car or engine is unfit for use, itcan be laid 
up, and another, otherwise idle, put in its place. A least, 
in one way or another, the railroad companies have suc- 
ceeded in limiting their consumption of supplies to such 
an extent that manufacturers and dealers have hada very 
unsatisfactory business. 

The financial aspect of railroads was worst at the begin- 
ning of the year. A large number of companies failed to 
meet the interest on their January coupons. That there 
were not more failures in the latter half of the year was due 
largely to the fact that before July most of the weak com- 
panies had already failed. The black list is a very long 
one, and, though there are few additions to it of late, there 
are scarcely any companies which recover from their em- 
barrassment sufficiently to resume payment. The most strik- 
ing feature connected with these numerous failures of rail- 
road companies to pay their bonded debts to us seems to 
be the hesitation of their creditors to foreclose their mort- 
gages. There have been comparatively few foreclosures 
and reorganizations, but a great many settlements with 
bondholders on terms proposed by the company. 

In the way of railroad legislation, there was in the first 
part of this year (when the State legislatures were in ses- 
sion), a continuation of the tendency toward restrictive 
legislation which had been so marked during the 
two previous years. Iowa, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin passed laws regulating directly or indirectly the 
rates to be charged for transportation, and in the 
latter State they were fixed at a rate which is 
little more than enough to cover the working expenses 
of the principal roads. The validity of this law was 
affirmed in the State Supreme Court and the United States 
Circuit Court, and the case involving it is now pending in 
the United States Supreme Court. In Congress the 
Senate Special Committeee on Transportation pre- 
sented a long’ report containing much _val- 
uable information and recommendations for the ex- 
penditure by the government of two or three hundred 
millions of dollars for improvements of water routes and 
canals through the Alleghenies. 

In organizations of railroad companies and railroad 
officers, the most important new thing is the combi- 
nation aimed at by what is called the ‘Saratoga 
agreement,” by which the business of fixing and 
maintaining rates for competitive through traffic is 
devolved upon two boards of commissioners, appointed 
by all the companies interested. The Railway Association 
of America seems to have retired from the field as an organ- 
ization for pursuing discussions and making agreements 
between companies, and appears now only as the publisher 
of a quarterly journal. The Master Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion and the Master Car Builders’ Association have kept 
on with their proper work with good success, Besides the 
technical information contained in their annual reports, 
we have had the very valuable Report on Rails of a com- 
mittee of the American Society of Civil Engineers, and 
discussions of the cost of transportation by Mr. Albert 
Fink, Mr. Octave Chanute and Mr. L. P. Morehouse. 

As for the outlook, these are days when all are looking 
and hoping for a favorable turn in business, but when 
most do not calculate on it confidently. The agricultural 
production of the country has been very large, but prices 
for some leading staples are unusually low. A revival of 
manufacturing industries is very much desired, and in 
some directidns it has begun ; but the iron industry seems 
prostrate at present, and this to a great extent limits the 
product and transportation of coal. Many hope for a fair 
degree of activity in this industry by spring, and if it does 
come, there will be reason to think that the conntry is 
fairly started forward again, and that 1875 will be a much 
better year than 1874, and the beginning of period of 
general prosperity, in which railroad business will surely 
share. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 

This number of the Rar~roap Gazerre has information of 
the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Portland & Ogdensburg.—The Vermont Division is extended 
from Hyde Park northwestward 5 miles to Johnson, Vt. Buffc- 
lo & Jamestown,.—Extended from Gowanda southward 5 miles 
to Dayton, N. Y. Carolina Central,-—-Extended from Monroe 
northwestward 24 miles to Charlotte, N.C. Chippewa Falls & 
Western.—Extended north by east 7 miles to Chippewa Falle, 
Wis. 

This is a total of 41 miles of new railroad, making 1,808 miles 
completed in the United States in 1874, against 3,606 miles re- 
ported for the same period in 1873 and 7,065 in 1872. 


CONGRESSIONAL Sussipies seem hopeless at this session, if 
there is any virtue in votes. Mr. Holman, of Indiana, offered 
a resolution last week declaring that in the present state of 


the country and the exchequer it is unadvisable to subsidize 
any corporation whatsoever, and when the vote was taken in 
the House last Monday there were 149 voices for it against 75 
against. It requires a two-thirds vote to pass such a resolu- 


tion, s0 this failed by just one vote; but on the other hand it 
takes only a majority to defeat any proposition for a subsidy, 
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and when two-thirds (lacking one) of the House have recorded 
themselves as opposed to all subsidies, we may take it for 
granted that more than one-half of them will be opposed to 
any particular subsidy. Still, we may make a mistake in tak- 
ing anything for granted concerning Members of Congress, 
who sometimes show a contempt for a reputation for consist- 
ency, a8 for some other kinds of reputation ; and besides there 
are more ways than one of “‘ developing the resources of the 
country ” by great public works and immense expenditures of 
public money. The Government might undertake directly 
two or three canal tunnels through the Alleghenies, giving 
employment to a great many contractors and making a brisk 
demand for rock drills and nitro-glycerine, and of sundry 
double-track continental railroads. But the vote on this reso- 
lution makes it at least improbable, we fear, that we shall all 
be made rich next year by act of Congress, and we may have 
to depend upon ourselves, after all. If Congress only would 
spend about a hundred millions for public works next year, 
some of us would make a good thing of it. Hard times would 
be at an end for us, and we would be pretty well prepared to 
await with complacency the next panic. 











Gontributions. 
The Movement of Locomotive Gross-Heads. 








Eastern Kentucky Rarpway Macuine Suops, t 
UNNEWELL, Ky., Nov. 26, 1874. 


To rue Eprron or THE RarLRoaD GAZETTE: 

A question has arisen among us which has awakened con- 
siderable interest in the shop and the railroad hands, and I 
am requested to write to you to obtain your views on it. 

The question is this: Does the cross-head on a locomotive 
work back and forth in the guides the same as on a stationary 
engine? 

To illustrate ita little, I will say that the argument on one 
side of the question is, that it moves forward and remains at 
that point and the engine moves forward and the guides come 
up to it (the cross-head); while the other side contend that it 
moves back and forth in the guides, 

Please give us your views through the Rartroap Gazerre, 

Frank E, Honiimay. 








[In reply to our correspondent we will say that the cross- 





head of a locomotive moves continuously in the same di- 
rection in which the locomotive itself is moving. The 
cross-head, however, does not move at a uniform speed, but 
when the engine is running forward the former advances 
more slowly during the backward stroke of the piston than 
during the forward stroke. This is shown clearly in the 
engraving above, which is supposed to represent the posi- 
tion of the driving-wheel, the crank-pin, wrist-pin on the 
cross-head, and the connecting-rod, in 16 different posi- 
tions during one revolution of the wheel. The circle 
marked 1 represents the driving-wheel in the first position 
when the crank-pin 1’ is at the forward center or dead- 
point, and the wrist-pin at 1°’. The circle marked 2 re- 
presents the position of the driving-wheel when it has 
made one-sixteenth of a revolution. Thecrank-pin is then 
at 2° and the wrist-pin is at 2°’. Theline then 2’ 2’’ repre- 
sents the position of the connecting-rod. The circle 
marked 3 represents the driving-wheel when it has made 
two-sixteenths of a revolution and the crank-pin is then at 
3° and the wrist-pin at 3'’. In the same way the larger 
circles marked 4, 5, 6, 7, etc., the small circles marked 4’, 
5, 6, 7’, ete., and the dots 4’’, 5’’, 6'’, 7’, etc., represent 
the position of the driving-wheel, the crank-pin and the 
wrist-pin at each sixteenth of a revolution. It will be 
noticed now from the successive positions 4”, 5’’, 6’’, 7’, 
ete., of the wrist-pin, that it has been continually advan- 
cing, but it will also be observed that the spaces between 
these positions during the backward stroke of the pis- 
ton or from 1”’ to 9’’ are shorter than during the forward 
stroke, or from 9°’ to 17’’, showing that it moved ahead 
less during each sixteenth of a revolution of the driving- 
wheel when the piston was moving backward in the cylin- 
der than it did during that part of the revolution when 
the piston was moving forward in the cylinder, 
and that the cross-head was moving ahead slower 
during the former part of the stroke than during the 
latter. In fact, the intervals between the positions of the 
erank-pin indicate to the eye the nature of the motion of 
the wrist-pin, and consequently of the cross-head. 

The dotted line A B C Dshows the path of the crank- 
pin during one revolution of the wheel. In other words, 
the curve ABC Disthe kind of curve which would be 
drawn by a pencil placed in the center of the crank-pin if 
it could touch a smooth surface like a board fence beside 
the track during one revolution. —Eprror Rarroap 
GAZETTE. } 


Fuel Consumption and Slide Valves. 





New York, December 16, 1874. 
To THe Epiror or THY RAiLRoAD GAZETTE: 

In your impression of December 12 appeared an article 
showing results obtained by using the ‘* Wilson Slide Valve » 
and inviting competition. 

Now your correspondent does not think it necessary to enter 
into a competitive trial to show better results than Mr. Wilson 
claims with the use of his invention, but will give six days’ 
performance ot two passenger, also of two freight engines, 
running out of this city, as taken from the company’s books 
six months previous to date: 
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Freight....... 1 16X22 | 864 | 20.6 | 35 | 31,802 |. 1.05 
“ 17X24 | 864 | 18,0 | 42.75| 45,577 | 1.23 
Parsenger..... 1 17X24 | 900 | 385 | 8 | 31,975 | 444 
“ 17x20 | 900| 365 !8 | 82,160 | 4.49 


I believe that the proportion of travel, lap, etc., with which 
Mr. Wilson is working his valves is not gaining him as good 
results as might bo had by discarding the present practice 
and trying one of more recent date. A. G, 





Railroad Bews. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


@Oeneral 





—Mr. 8. D. Caldwell has been ‘appointed General Western 
Agent for the White Line, with office in Indianapolis. 


—Mr. J. N. McCrea has been appointed Superintendent of 
the Middle Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad in place of 
8. A. Black, resigned. 


—The Salt Lake Herald says that Bishop John Sharp, Super- 
intendent of the Utah Central and Southern roads, has been 
chosen a director of the Union Pacific Company. 


—-Mr. OC. B. Gerard has resigned his position as Assistant 
Engineer of the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
and has been appo'nted Assistant Engineer on the Sixtieth 
street Improvement in New York. 
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—Mr. Frank C. White, formerly of the Harlem Extension, 
has been appointed Superintendeut of the Panama Railroad. 


—At a new election of officers of the Fort Worth & Denver 
City Railroad Company in Fort Worth, Tex., December 6, the 
following were chosen: President, Col. I, M. Eddy; Vice Presi- 
dent, W. H. Lawrence; Treasurer, M. H. Sohle; Secretary, I. 
Mayer. 

—Ata meeting held in New Bedford, Mass., last week, the 
Fall River Railroad Company was permanently organized b 
electing J. A. Beauvais, President, and Thos. B. Fuller, Cler 
and Treasurer. 


—The directors of the Pigeon Point & Pescadero Rail: oad 
Company, recently organized, are: Josiah P. Ames, James 
Byrnes, Charles Goodall, Christopher Nelson and John O’Far- 
rell, 


-—At the annual meeting of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
Company in Lawrence, Mass., December 9, the old board ot 
directors was re-elected, as follows: George 0. Lord, Nathan- 
iel J. Bradlee, John F. Osgood, Boston; Nathaniel G. White, 
Lawrence, Mass.; James R. Nichols, Haverhill, Mass.; Amos 
Paul, South Newmarket, N. H.; Wm. 8. Stevens, Dover, N. H.; 
Samuel E. Spring, Portland, Me.; Nathaniel W. Farwell, Lewis- 
ton, Me. 


—Mr. W. W. Wells, late of the Louisville, Cincinnati & Lex- 
ington, has been appointed Train Dispatcher of the Mississip- 
pi Division of the New Orleans, St. Louis & Chicago road. 


—Mr. J. E. Reeves has been appointed Master of Trains and 
Superintendent of Telegraph on the Louisville, Cincinnati & 
Lexington road, and will have charge of the telegraph line 
and of the movement and disposition of motive power and 
rolling stock on the road. He succeeds Mr. W. W. Wells, re- 
signed. 

—The Senate has confirmed the following promotions in the 
Corps of Engineers, U. 8. A.: Major Thomas L. Casey, to be 
Lieutenant-Colonel ; Capt. Samuel M. Mansfield, to be Major ; 
First Lieuts. A. L. Varney and Henry M. Adams, t> be Cap- 
tains ; Second Lieuts. Frank Heath, D. M. Taylor, D. A. Lyle, 
James Rockwell, W. B. Weir, J. C. Ayers and M. W. Lyons, to 
be First Lieutenants. 


—The New York Supreme Court has appointed Joseph F. 
Joy Receiver of the old Dutchess & Columbia road, now part 
of the New York, Boston & Montreal. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


—Oregon wheat shipments from the opening of the crop 
year up to November 20, included 27 cargoes, with 24,871 tons 
of wheat and 44,686 barrels of flour, a total, reducing flour to 
wheat, of 31,574 tons, or nearly one-third of the available sur- 

lus. At the date of the report, 17 vessels with a capacity of 

0,000 tons of wheat, were in the Columbia River, loading. Of 
so Toa cargoes shipped, two went to China, the rest to Great 
ritain. 


—San Francisco wheat shipments for November included 
67,885 tons of wheat and 36,600 barrels of flour, a total, reduc- 
ing flour to wheat, of 73,380 tons of wheat, against 62,740 tons 
in 1873, an increase of 17 per cent. The wheat all went to 
Great Britain, with about one-third of the flour; another third 
of the flour went to Central America, one-sixth to Mauritius, 
and the rest to China and the Pacific islands. The total ship- 














, ments for the first five months of the crop year, reducing flour 
to wheat, were 225,135 tons, 7,504,500 bushels. 








—The earnings of the Great Western Railway of Canada for 
the week ending November 27 were: 1874, £19,641; 1873, £20,- 
257; decrease £616, or 8 per cent. 


_—The earpings of the Southern Pacific Railroad of Califor- 
nia for the year ending June 30, 1874, were: 


RCTS (OT Ae DEE TAIID), ccc ccccccccccrccecscosnsecere $1,162,738 33 
Expenses (90.8 per cent.)....ccccccccccccesccecccccccces 463,674 34 
Net earnings ($4,453 per mile).......... Saitalan seaebaey $699,063 99 


Both earrings and expenses are stated in gold. 


—The earnings of the Grand Trunk Railway for the week 
encing November 28 were: 1874, £44,200; 1873, £44,600; de- 
crease, £400, or % per cent. 

—The earnings of the Denver & Rio Grande Railway for the 
first week in December were: 1874, $7,403; 1875, $5,024; in- 
crease, $2,379, or 47.3 per cent. 

—The Canal Commissioners of Illinois report the earnings 
of the Iilinois & Michigan Canal for the season as follows: 


1874. 1873. Decrease. P.ct. 
MORTAIB coos ccneessccces $153,341 61 $173,520 10 $20,178 49 115% 
Gi ncsen tenveresesé 73,798 00 81,098 00 7,300 0) 





Net earnings........ $79,543 61 $92,422 10 $12,878 49 13% 


—The earnings of the New York State Canals from the 
opening ofthe ssason up to December 1 were: 1874, $2,634,- 
589; 1373, $2,974,420; decrease, $339,831, or 1134 per cent. 


—The earnings of the Atlantic & Pacifié Railroad for the 
second week in December were : 1874, $88,600; 1873, $83,658; 
increase, $4,942, or 57% per cent. 

—The earnings of the Michigan Central Railroad for the 
first week in December were: 1874, $125,620; 1878, $134,425; 
decrease, $8,805, or 64% per cent. 

—The earnings of the St. Louis & Southeastern Railway for 
November were : 1874, $102,608; 1873, $98,248; increase, $4,360, 
or 4% per cent. For the eleven months ending November 30 
the earnings were : 1874, $1,155,812; 1873, $1,198,156; decrease, 
$42,314, or 34% per cent. 

—The earnings of the Toledo, Wabash & Western Railway 
for the first week in December were: 1874, $73,413; 1873, $92,- 
694; decrease, $19,281, or 20%4 per cent. 

—For the week ending Dec. 12, the receipts of flour and 
zrain at the exporting Atlantic cities were not much different 
rom those of the corresponding week last year, 1% less flour, 

5 per cent less wheat, 22 per cent more corn and 28 per cent. 
less oats. 

—From Jan. 1 to Dec.12 the receipts of crude petroleum 
at Pittsburgh were: 1,469,991 bbls this year against 1,015,247 
last, an increase of 45 per cent.;and the shipments of refined 
petroleum were 858,632 barrels in 1874 and 836,894 in 1873, 
an increase of 2% per cent. The exports for the same 
period from Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
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were: 222,532,451 gallons this year against 229,749,228 last, a 
decrease of about 344 per cent, 

—For the month of November the receipts of coal at East St. 
Louis were as follows: 





Tons, 

Belleville & Southern [ilimois.......cesccccccses soccccccccscces 97.956 
I asiasnenod ) 00s 6609600000066060000006 S6ésanwe 17,478 
Bt. Tovis & Houthensbern . .00cvccccccccccvccvcccccececcccccccce 13,096 
WERE BA ns 0.0:0:'010:0:01005:90000060046 0000:060000000 00000000008 9,683 
Nr Ns 6 6:0:0:06 9050000200 000sceeses cece eceeesences 9,017 
EO SINNED. . 5.95046 0nede¥en0us ey s0sc00ebeebessbbone ony 2,676 
DARIRDRONNS SS BD, TiOGIWs 6. 0.0.0.00.0:0000 0.0000:000006000000000000008 2,6%4 
PCS SESbEK EEK. EKSD. 4d EES HOUR EEEENO Sed 8400400) cdus 82,570 


The receipts were unusually light, owing to the strikes in 
the mining districts. 


—For the week ending Dec. 12 the grain and flour received 
atthe western lake ports, St. Lonis and Peoria, compared with 
those of the corresponding week of 1873, showed 9 per cent. 
more flour, 11 p~ cent. less wheats109 per cent. more corn, 
and 15 per cent. less oats. For the crop year from Ang 1 to 
Dec. 12, the receipts at these places were 2,321,128 barrels of 
flour and 65,954.052 bushels of grain of all kinds this ear, 
against 2,431,414 barrels of flour and 81,570,757 bushels of 
grain for the same period in 1873, showing a decrease of 4% 
heed cent, in flour and 18 per cent. in grain. The shipments 

rom Western lake ports for the week ending Dec. 12 (all py 

rail, navigation having closed) were about 6 per cent. less in 
flom and nearly 65 per cent less in grain than for the corres- 
ponding week of 1873. 


—For the fiscal year ending November 30 the shipments of 
oil east from Harrisburg, Pa., by the Allentown Line were 
15,150 cars, carrying about 42,420,000 gallons. 

—The chief lake exports from Buffalo for the season of 1874 
were 383,806 tons of coal, 160,852 barrels of cement, 452,350 
barrels of salt, 46,116 bars and 1,674 tons of railroad iron. All 
these together amount to about 480,000 tons of shipments by 
sake, while the grain received by lake amounted to about 
1,700,000 tons, 


PERSONAL. 

—Mr. Samuel A. Black, for nine years past Superintendent of 
the Middle Division of the Pennsylvannia Railroad,and for some 
uae reviously Superintendent of the Eastern Division of the 

Philadelphia & Erie, having recently resigned, the board of 
directors have passed resolutions highly complimentary to Mr. 
Black for the efficiency and integrity of his service. 

—It is reported that the presidency of the Cairo & Vin- 
cennes Cempany has been offered to Mr. John Newell, late 
President of the Illinois Central, and now Vice-President of 
the Illinois & St. Louis Bridge’ Company. 

—Mr. J. C. Clark, General Manager of the Illinois Central, 
was slightly injured by an accident to a special train in which 
he was passing over the Iowa Division, December 18. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Manufactures. 

The Louisville Bridge & Iron Company has taken a contract 
for a three-span iron bridge over the Hiwassee River ou the 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia road. F 

Mr. J. B. Baugh is about to start the largest steam forge 1” 
the West, It is to be onthe Detroit River about two miles 
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below the city of Detroit. The heating furnaces are nearly 
completed and the establishment will soon be ready to start. 
He will have seven steam hammers, five of which are furnished 
by Ferris & Miles, of Philadelphia. In connection with the 
forge there is a machine shop with heavy tools for finishing 
all kinds of marine and other heavy forgings. 

The Pittsburgh & McKeesport Locemotive Works at Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., is building a second engine for the St. John’s 
Railway in Fiorida. r 

Mr. Lewis Scofield, President of the Scofield Rolling mill, in 
Atlanta, Ga., has patented a new process fur making steel- 
capped rails, and they are now being manufactured in large 

uantity at that mill. It is claimed that the weld is perfect, 
that these rails will wear aa long as the Bessemer, and tha 
they can be made at a cost only $4 per ton more thaniron rails. 
The steel is made by a new process, and it is claimed that the 
rails can be re-rolled as easily as iron rails. 

Messrs. Weimer & Birkenbine, of Lebanon, Pa., last week 
concluded a contract for 500 coal cars for the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, and will employ a large force a)l winter. 

_ The Joliet Iron and Steel Company has closed a contract for 
iron rails for a new road at $56 per ton. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Railroads in Mexico. 

The Trait d’ Union of November 30 notes that the Minister 
of Pub.ic Works had communicated to Congress a contract 
which he had drawn up with Messrs. Camacho, Mendizabal & 
Co. for the establishment ot a railroad between the city of 
Mexéco and that of Leon, in the State of Guanajuato, having 
a length of about 250 miles, and,connecting, either by the 
main line or branches, the cities of Queretaro, Celaya, Sala- 
manca, Guanajuato and Toluca if possible. The company is 
to be called the ‘‘ Central Railroad Company, Limited.” ‘The 
Government is to pay a subsidy of $9,500 per kilometre 
($15,300 per mile), to provide for which it will issue non- 
interest-bearing bonds to be rede med by 8 per cent. of the 
duties collected at Vera Cruz, Tampico, Guaymas, Manzanillo 
and Mazattan. The company is to complete 31 miles within a 
year and a half from the publication of the law, and the 
whole within five years and a half. The Mimseter assured 
Congress that this time, if it should approve the contract, a 
railroad would be a built. It is reported that English 
capitalists are interested in the project, and it seems probable 
that the Americans represented by Mr. Piumb will not oppose 
the granting of this concession, which formed part of their 
original plan, but will make terms with the new company and 
try to connect with its road. : 

About the same time, Mr. James Sullivan, representing the 
Union Contract Company, of Philadelphia (formerly repre- 
sented by General Rosecranz), presented to Congress anew its 
project for a narrow-gauge railroad. La Revista, one of the 

[exican papers, said that the company would certainly fail, 
the narrow-gauge being irrevocably condemned in Mexico. 

Mr. Plumb, the representative of the International of Texas, 
according tothe Vrait d’ Union, was busily engaged with its 
affairs and had almost closed a contract with the Executive 
for a railroad between Laredo (on the Rio Grande, the termi- 
nus of the International of Texas) and Leon (northwest of the 
city of Mexico, and the proposed terminus of the Central 
Company’s road). Tnis paper says that this contract would 
probably be granted definitely before the close of the present 
session (Jan. 10, at furthest). 

A number of the Trail d Union of Dec. 6 says on these pro- 

jects: 
' “Farewell, mad dreams! The Sullivan and meng 
projects have been rolled into the dust. As if to recover the 
time lost in the intermivable discussions of the constitutional 
reforms, Congress, in day before yesterday’s session, hurried 
through tbe task. It rejected the Zamarripa and Sullivan 
projects, and approved, at least in its principal features, the 
contract made between the Executive and the wry my! of 
Camacho, Mendizabal & Co. It has been announced that the 
act relative to this latter concession would be sent to the 
Executive in accordance with the constitutional requirements. 
While the session was still pending the Minister of Public 
Works said that the Executive had no suggestion to make. It 
was avnounced, consequently, that the final vote on the act 
would be had at to-morrow’s session.” At vhis session the 
contract was approved by a great majority. 

Latest of all, a telegram from Mexico, dated the 16th, says 
that the President had submitted to Congress the contract 
made with Mr. Plumb for the line from Leon to Laredo, to 
connect with the International of Texas, and that action would 
be taken on it after the recess. 


Dividends, 


Dividends have been declared by the following companies : 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg, 34% per cent., semi-an- 
nual, payable January 15. : 

Augusta & Savannah (leased to Central, of Georgia), 2% per 
cent., semi-annual, payable on demand. 

Philadelphia & Reading, 24% per cent., quarterly, payable 
January 25, 

United New Jersey, 24% per cent,, quarterly, payable Jan- 
uary 2v. 

epenouee, Binghamton & New York, 3 per cent., payable 
January 2. 


New York & Long Branch. 


The masonry for the Raritan Bridge, including the center 
pier for the draw-span, is completed and everything is ready 
tor the superstructure. Iron is being landed at South Am- 
boy for the road southeast of the Raritan River. 


New York & Oswego Midland. 

The tax-collector at Oswego, N. Y., has levied on four pas- 
senger coaches and advertised them for sale. He has been 
notitied that the receivers will continue to resist payment of 
the taxes and will ask the United States Court for an injunc- 
tion, as in the Middletown case. 


Atlantic & Lake Erie. 


Work on this road has been suspended for the winter. Most 
of the road-bed between Fostoria, O., and Toledo is said to be 
ready tor the iron. 


Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling. 


Meetings are to be held and great efforts made to procure 
additional subscriptions along the line to make up the amount 
required to enable the directors to let the contract for the 
construction of the road. 


Chicago & Iowa. 

The work on the branch line from Rochelle, Ill., to Rockford 
has been somewhat delayed by the weather, but eight miles 
of grading are finished, and work is prggrennins over the deep 
cuts and on the piling and bridges. The ties are being dis- 
tributed along the line. The company has now been fully or- 
ganized under the name of Chicago, Rockford & Northern, 


Southern, of Long Island. 


A re-survey has been made of the proposed extension from 
Patchogue, N. Y., east to Moriches, 


Kankakee & Mendota. 

The Kankakee (lll.) Gazette says:—‘‘ Last Sunday night 
only five miles remained to be graded between Byrns’ farm 
(four miles west of Kankakee) and Gardner, and, with the ex- 
ception of a mile or two on which the Fn of way is not yet 
obtained, this will probably be completed the present week, 


The right of “"< is yet to be obtained between Kankakee and 
Byrns farm. The ties and iron have been contracted for. 
The Joliet Rolling Milis are to furnish 2,500 tons of rails at 
$56 per ton, to be delivered by April1. Tne distance between 
Kankakee & Gardner is 25 miles. Weare informed that it is 
not yet decided where the new line will enter Kankakee.” 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 

The extensive yards at Collamer, seven miles east of Cleve- 
land, are now substantially completed, and all ae freight 
now passes through Cleveland without stopping and is trans- 
ferred at the new yards. Arrangements are now being made 
to make all the stock transfers in this yard featend of at 
Painesville as heretofore. 


Lexington & Big Sandy. 

Suits have been begun in the Kentucky courts by the 
counties of Fayette, Clarke and Montgomery and the city of 
Lexington to recover subscriptions of $2,600,000 made to the 


stock of this company, on account of alleged fraud in pro- 
curing the subscriptions. 
The Poughkeepsie Bridge Line.. 

A meeting of merchants and representatives of the various 
railroads concerned was held in Boston, December 22, to con- 
sider the best means of procuring the speedy completion of 


the line from Boston to the West by way of Poughkeepsie and 
the Poughkeepsie Bridge. 


Intercolonial. 


T. e thorough investigation by Mr. Brydges of the previous 
management of the Intercolonial road, or at least of the older 
and completed portion, has made considerable stir in Canada. 
Mr. Brydges says that much of the large excess of expenses 
over earnings is due tothe manner in which supplies have 
been purchased. For nearly all the ordinary materials used 
the prices paid were from 30 to 50 per cent. over those paid for 
the same articles by the Grand Trunk. Frauds are also al- 
leged to have been found in fuel contracts, 


Bucksport & Bangor. 

An injunction has been asked for to restrain this company 
from using the terminus grounds at Bucksport, Me. Tne pe- 
titioner alleges that the company has not paid him for the 
land taken by it and also that there issome informality in the 
organization. 


Burlington, Oedar Rapids & Minnesota. 

Negotiations are in progress for the running of trains from 
this roed to St. Louis naing the Chicago, <i eg & Quiney 
from Burlington to Keokuk, the rea ig Valley & Western 
Keokuk to Quincy, the Quincy, Alton & St. Louis and Chicago 
& Alton trom Quincy to St. Louis. 


Western, of Alabama. 

Heavy T rail is being laid on the 28 miles of road between 
Opelika, Ala., and Columbus, Ga. 

Pennsylvania. 

On application of the parties po ape to the soe zone and 
slaughter-house on the west side of the Schuylkill in West 
Philadelphia, the Court of Common Pleas has granted a pre- 
liminary injunetion stopping the work and an order to show 
cause why a permanent injunction should not be issued. 


Baltimore & Ohio. 

The agreement with the Erie to carry freight from Mans- 
field to Chicago having given rise to reports that this company 
had consented to sign the Saratoga omen, a positive de- 
nial is published over the signature of Vice-President King. 

It is statéd that the company has succeeded in securing the 
Agricultural Hall of the Exposition building tor use as a pas- 
senger depot at Chicogo and will begin at once to prepare it 
for its new use. 


Northern Oentral. 

The new President, Col. Thomas A. Scott, has been making 
a careful examination of the financial condition of the com- 
pany, and also of the terminal arrangements and facilities in 

altimore. Col. Scott states that proposals are under consid- 
eration for the erection of a large elevator at the Cunton ter- 
minus, and that the new boar. intends to do all that is possi- 
ble to build up the Baltimore business of the road. 


Western Railroad Bureau. 

A conference was held in St. Louis, December 18, with the 
genset freight 7 of the Chicago & Alton, Toledo, Wa- 
bash & Western, Indianapolis & St. Louis, Vandalia Line and 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, The Ohio & Mississippi, 
though no representative was present, will, it is understood, 
concnr in the action of the meeting. The consultation was 
had principally with a view of having a clear and distinct un- 
derstanding between all these roads in reference to maintain- 
ing uniform rates between St. Louis and the East. ‘The meet- 
ing was harmonious and unanimous in its understanding in 
reference to these rates. The meeting also discussed the 
matter of transfer from St. Louis, the cotton rates trom Texas 
- the freight arrangements north of Texas and west of St. 

ouis. 

A meeting of general passenger agents was held in Chicago, 
December 18. There were represeutatives from the Michigan 
Central, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago, Chicago & Northwestern, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, ittsburgh, Gincinnati & St. Louis roads, and the 
Kankakee line. 

It was announced by the representatives of the eastern lines 
that a reduction in passenger rates had been determined upon 
by the management of the roads. The passenger rates which 
have heretofore been imposed to local points, upon the roads 
mentioned, have been made up from a casis of 34% cents per 
mile. It is now the intention of the railroad companies to 
make up their passenger tariffs from a three-cent basis, which 
will make a material reduction in the charges. The present 
reduction will not affect the through passenger rate to the 
East, as it applies only to the local traflic of the roads. 


Illinois & Michigan Oanal. 

The Illinois Canal Commissioners have filed their annual re- 
port with the Governor, The earnings ot the canal show a de- 
crease, as compared with last year, of $20,179, or about 11 per 
cent. In 1874 the canal was open for navigation 236 days. 

Regarding the work on the Copperas Oreek lock and dam, 
the Commissioners state they took formal possession of the im- 

rovement, from the United States authorities, September 21. 

he state has expended on the work thus far $72,496.84; now 
on hand in the state treasury to the credit of the Iilinvis River 
improvement fund, $126.150.96. The Commissioners are re- 
quired to complete the lock and dam by January 1, 1876, and 
will ask of the next Legislature an appropriation for this pur- 
pose of $65,000, in addition to the revenues of the canal for next 
year. 


Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central. 

At the adjourned meeting of stockholders in New York, De- 
cember 16, the board of directors presented a recommendation 
that stockholders pay an assessment of one-fourth of one per 
cent. to raise a fund to enable the company to commence legal 
proceedings to assert its rights as against the lessees. This 
communication was laid over. 

Mr. Charles W. Hassler offered resolutions providing for the 
appointment of a committee of three to examine all the facts 
connected with the lease of January 22, 1869, to the Pitts- 





burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, and the amended lease ot Feb- 


ruary, 1870, and to report which lease is or should be in oper- 
ation, and what steps are necessary to be taken in order to 
have a clear understanding in the matter. The resolutions 
also provided for an adjournment subject to the call of the 
chair. There was a long discussion, in which Mr. Thos. A. Scott 
charged that the company had not carried out its agreement 
to exchange the second mortgage for income bonds, and Pres- 
ident Smith replied that it was impossible to do so, as the 
bundholders would not consent. r. Hassler’s resolutions 
were finally adopted, with another providing for a committee 
of five bondholders to adjust and compromise, if possible, the 
bonded bebt of the comer The officers were instructed to 
aid both committees, an ol, Scott promised that the Penn- 
sylvania Company would furnish all the information needed. 

The committee coparte under Mr. Hassler’s resolutions 
consists of Messrs. C. W. Hassler and Charles Dana of New 
York and J. P. Thomas of Philadelphia. 


Louisville & Nashville. 

The conductor and crew of a freight train on this road were 
recently arrested at Bowling Green, Ky., charged with syste- 
matic robbery of the cars under their control. Their method 
of operations was to remove the hasps from the door, thus not 
breaking the seal, then to break open the packages, and after 
taking out a portion of the contents, to nail them up again. 
These robberies have been going on for mnths, and being 
committed in through freight cars, the company has hereto- 
fore been unable to fix the guilt definitely. 


Central, of Iowa. 


The joint committee of first and second-mortgage bond- 
holders has prepared memoranda tor a plan of reorganization, 
a summary of which is as follows: 

1. The Farmer’s Loan aud Trust Company, trustee, to in- 
struct counsel to co-operate in carrying out the plan, 

2. The pending bill in the United States Circuit Court to be 
amended so as to be a simple bill for foreclosure, 

3. The company to file an answer admitting default and 
stating that the preservation of the road requires the use of its 
whole income for some tame to come to te expended in im- 
proving and completing the road, 

4. The Court to be asked to continue the Receiver in 
possession and order him to make such application of re- 
ceipts. 

5. First and second-mortgage bondholders to approve this 
plan and request the trustee to carry it out. 

6. The first-mortgage bondholders to fund all interest up to 
July, 1877, in 6 per cent. first preferred stock, and for three 
years thereafter to take 6 per cent., currency, interest on 
their bonds, funding the rest as above, the gold interest being 
converted into currency at 10 per cent. premium. 

7. The second-mortgage bondholders to fund their interest 
in the same manner in a 7 per cent. second preferred stock. 

8. The floating debt creditors and third-mortgage bond- 
holders to take eommon stock. 

9. Present holders of common stock to receive one-third of 
their present holdings. 

10. The several suburdinate interests to agree that if by 
July 15, 1878, the 6 per cent. currency interest provided for is 
not paid on the first-mortgage bonds, the first-mortgage bond- 
holders shall be allowed to take possession of the property 


without opposition and all subordinate interests shall be cut 
off. 


Central of Minnesota. 

D. J. Cameron and L. Rossiter have begun suit against 
certain parties interested in the old Minnesota & Northweast- 
ern oy sy for $90,000, balance alleged to be due for work 
done on the road between Mankato and Wells under an old 
contract, 


Ohippewa Falls & Western. 

The track is laid to Chippewa Falls, Wis., 12 miles from the 
junction with the West Wisconsin at Eau Claire. Trains have 
begun running. The road will be operated for the present by 
the West Wisconsin Company. It is to be extended hereafter 
from Eau Claire through the Chippewa Valley to Reedsburg 
on the Mississippi. 


Henderson & Overton. 
The contract for the construction of this road has been 
closed and work is to be begun about January 1. Ward, 


Dewey & Co., lessees of the Texas Penitentiary are the con- 
tractors. 


Northern Aroostook. 


_ This company has given legal notice, that further legisla- 
tion will be asked this winter for leave to Bangor and other 
municipalities to loan their credit for its construction. Also 
for a charter to construct a branch from Fort Fairfield east to 
a connection with the New Brunswick Railroad. 


Portland & Ogdensburg. 


The connecting track, nearly a mile in length, between this 
road and the Portsmouth, Great Falls & Conway at North 
Conway, N. H., is completed. 


Buffalo & Jamestown. 

The track is laid to Dayton, N. Y., five miles south of 
Gowanda, the late terminus, and 36 miles from Buffalo. Seven 
miles of the 10 between Dayton and Cherry Creek are graded 
and work is in oe on the other three, The rails for the 
entire line to Jamestown have been contracted for and are 
being rolled at the Union Iron Works in Buffalo. 


Gaithersburg Branch. 

Two routes have been surveyed for this proposed branch or 
loop line from Gaithersburg, Md., on the Metropohtan Branch 
of the Baltimore & Ohio eust to the Washington Branch near 
Hanover Switch. A committee has been appointed to secure 
the assistance of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Frederick & Pennsylvania Line. 

The Frederick (Md.) Kraminer of recent date says: Mr. 
John Loats, President of this road, accompanied by Col. Chas. 
E. Trail, J. Altred Ritter and James Mesherry, directors, vis- 
ited Philadelphia on Thursday last, where, we understand, 
they had a conference with the President and directors of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad concerning the proposed lease of the 
Frederick & Pennsylvania Line road by that company. 


Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky. 

On behalf of a numbe-~ of creditors, a motion has been made 
to dissolve the injunction issued some time since, so as to 
permit the road to be sold under the deed of trust. 

Lake Ontario. 

The contractor for the masonry of the Genesee River Bridge, 
John Edwards of New York, is now engaged iu driving piles 
and making the necessary foundations. The stone is nearly 
all delivered and ready. The draw-span 1s to be 135 feet long, 
and the estimated cost of the bridge is $150,000. Work on the 
grading west of the Genesee is also being pushed forward. 
Kent Oounty. 

Mr. Jennings Hood, who has leased the road, bas taken pos- 


session, and trains have begun running again after a suspen- 
sion of several weeks. 


Baltimore & Swann Lake. 





At the annual meeting recently it was reported that most of 
the grading was finished. A short excavation, 1,300 feet of 
trestling and five small bridges will complete the road ready 


for the iron, The contractors have failed to carry out theii 
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agreement and have suspended work. The road is about} which must be finished by April 30, 1875, to prevent forfeiture 
seven miles long, of three-feet gauge and intended for subur-| of the land grant. The contract for this section has been let 


ban travel. 


to J. N. Jobnson and J. McCarthy, who are to begin work at 


The stockholders adopted a resolution to the effect that the | once. 


company should be contined to the construction of the road as 


The agents are also arranging to investigate the floating 


originally designed and that any efforts on the part of the | debt with a view tu some settlement of the same. It has been 
‘management to build a longer road ei-her directly or by com- | charged that much of this debt was dishonestly incurred. 


bination with other companies would be regarded as hostile 


to the interests of the stockholders, 
Midland of Oanada. 


Valley, of Virginia. 
A committee of the board of directors advertises for pro- 
posals for the lease of the 26 miles from Harrisonburg to Staun- 


The agreement with the eo oe ay provides that the cou-| ton. Terms can be ascer tained by applying to Robert Gar- 


pons for three years 6 : 
and that all the net earnings shall be used in completing an 
equipping the road. It is ex 
and Government aid voted, will be sufficient. 


New York, Boston & Montreal. 


ed in interest-bearing bonds, 


. rett, President, Richard Norris, Jr., 
ted that these, with the town 


m. Kayser, of Baltimore, 
and M. G. Harman, of Staunton. 
St. Louis & Florissant. 

This road is to be sold under the deed of trust January 9. 
It is graded and bridged from St. Louis to Florissant, 16% 


In the foreclosure suit of Frederick Adams, trustee, Judge | miles, but no iron has been laid on it. 


Tappan of the New York Supreme Court has appointed Joseph 
F. Joy Receiver of the Dutchess & Columbia road, which wis 
consolidated with the New York, Boston & Montreal some two 
years ago. 


Easton & Amboy. 

At 1:30 p. m., December 17, the final heading was blown out 
of the Musconetcong Tunnel, and there is now an opening 
clear through the mountain. The work of enlarging the tun- 
nel to the full size is being pushed forward rapidly. It is 
within a few feet of a mile long, nearly all through solid rock, 
and there is a long rock cutting at each end. The grading on 
the western end of the line is well advanced, and by the time 
the tunnel is fully completed the track can be laid on the 
whole road. On the liae from Perth Amboy to Neshanic, 
where one track is laid, the contractors are busy preparing the 
road-bed for tae second track, 


New Jersey Midland. 

Surveys are being made for a branch from Franklin Lake to 
Orystal Lake, a distance of about four miles. The branch is 
expected to carry a large quantity of ice in the winter and 
some pleasure travel in the summer. 


Georgia. 
In view of the present condition of business, the directors 
have decided not to declare the usual January dividend. 


Occidental & Oriental Steamship Company. 

Three steamers, the Belgic, Celtic and Oceanic, are reported 
to have been chartered from the White Star Steamship Line 
by this company. These vessels arevery large and were built 
for the route between Liverpool and New York. The refusal 
of a number of other vessels has been secured in case the busi- 
ness offered should require additions to the fleet. The three 
steamers taken are to be sent to San Francisco at once to start 
the new line. 


Central of Minnesota. 

It is reported that this road, from Mankato to Wells, is to be 
leased to the Southern Minnesota as soon as the arrange- 
ments for reorganizing that company can be completed, 


Hudson Tunnel Railroad. 


On application of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Compaay, the Chancellor of New Jersey has granted a prelim- 
inary injunction stopping the work on the shaft at Hoboken, 
N. J. Arguments will be heard by the Chancellor, December 
28, on an order to make the injunction perpetual. 


Georgia Railroad Taxation. 
The Fulton County Superior Court has decided that the 
new tax law is constitutional, except as to the Georgia and Au- 
usta & Savannah roads. An appeal is to be taken to the 
Bapreme Court. 


Sale of Southern Railroad Securities. 

In Philadelphia, December 16, James A. Freeman & Co., 
sold for whom it may concern, at the Philadelphia Exchange, 
the following bonds and shares : 
$2,620,000 second mortgage 6 per cent. bonds Atlanta & 

Richmond Air Line Railway Company, guaranteed by 






the Richmond & Danville ... .. eecces eeecece +eeeeel0 per cent, 
20,000 shares preferred 8 per cent. Atlanta & Richmond 

Air Line, par $100....... bbbSn, 16. 00dbb00sb0a00000.0000 7 centa. 
14,810 sharce Piedmont Railway Company --. 45 cents 
5,904 Roanoke Vailey Ra!lroad, par $100 ......... ..25 cente. 
1,800 shares Northwestern North Ca-olina, par $100....... 9 vents. 


These were probably some of the Southern investments of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

In the United States Circuit Court for the Western district 
of Missouri a bill in equity has been filed by the American 
Bridge Company of Cuicago to enforce a lien growing out of 
the emer for the building of the bridge over the Missouri 
at Boonville, 


Shenandoah Valley. 

The Clarke County /Va.) Circuit Court has given a decision 
which disoives the injunction preventing a meeting of the 
board of directors of this company, and also the voting in the 
stockholders’ meeting of certa n stock claimed to be held by 
the Central Improvement Company. ‘The complaint in the 
suit also asked that ail the contracts made between the two 
companies for the construction of the road should be set 
aside. Under the decision of Judge Turner the amount of 
stock tobe voted by the Central Improvement Company is 
determined to be $1,000,000, The first contract of the Central 
Improvement Company with the Shenandoah Valley RKuilroad 
Company was pronounced to be a valid one. The supple- 
mental contracts, known as No. 2 and No. 3 were set aside. 


Brunswick & Albany. 
At » meeting of the bondholders of this company in Frank- 


fort, on the 24th of November, the proposition to lease the 
road described in these columns last week, and known as the 


Oil Oreek & Allegheny River. 


Holders of consolidated mastanie bonds are requested to 
deposit their bonds with the Fidelity Trust Company in 
Philadelphia and sign the agreement prepared by the com- 
mittee. ; 
North Wisconsin. 

This company having completed the 40 miles of road re- 
uired this year, and having had the same accepted by the 

overnor of Wisconsin, has applied for patents ior so much 
of the St. Croix land grant as is due for that section. Its 
right, however, is contested by the Madison & Portage Rail- 
road Company and the Farm Mortgage Association, the former 
claiming that a portion of the grant is due to it for the road 
from Madison to Portage, and the latter asserting its right 
to a land grant fora road from Portage to Tomah. These 
claimants assert that the original grant assigned a part ot the 
lands for a road from Madison by way of Portage to Tomah. 
Subsequent dispatches State that the Governor will issue 
certificates to the North Wisconsin for 40 miles and to the 
Madison and Portage for 20 miles of completed road accepted 
by a former governor. 


Detroit, Hillsdale & Indiana, 

This road is to be sold under foreclosure of mortgage in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., January 28, by John T., Lawrence, Com- 
missioner appointed by the Michigan Circuit Court. At least 
10 per cent. of the purchase mow must be paid in cash, but 
the balance or any ner of it may be paid in oe nese coupons 
at their proper ratable value, to be fixed by the Commissioner. 
The road is 65 miles long, from Ypsilanti, Mich., west by 
south to Banker’s. 

Bondholders who have not joined in the agreement to buy 
the road are requested to call at the Union Safe Deposit 
Vaults in Boston to Sqgeuls their bonds and sign the agree- 
ment before January 15, 


Atlanta & Richmond Air Line. 

It is stated that the appointment of Mr. J. P. Fisher as Re- 
ceiver by the United States Circuit Court in the foreclosure 
suit may lead to a contest between the Federal and State 
courts, as Col. L. P. Grant bas already been appointed Re- 
ceiver for the Georgia section of the road by the Georgia 
Circuit Court. 


Louisville, New Albany & St. Louis. 

The Illinois section of this road (about 18 miles out of 29) 
with one-half the bridge over the Wabash River was sold 
under exeention at Springfield, IL, by the United States Mar- 
shai, December 16. It was bought by Dewey & Prescott, 
bridge builders, at whose suit the execution was issued, for 
$8,000, about the amount of the judgment. 


Vermont & Massachusetts. 

Surveys are to be made for a loop-line from Wachusett Sta- 
tion, Mass., west by way of Westminster Center to South 
Gardner. [t will be about six miles lon z, will give a better 
line than that now in use, and will avoid na trouble of revers- 
ing the trains at South Ashburnham. 


Maine Central. 

It is denied that there is any trouble between this company 
and the Eastern arising out of the division of earnings. The 
meetings held recently have had reterence to efforts now being 
made to harmonize the various railroad interests centering at 
Portland. 

A propesition of the Boston & Maine for better connection 
at Portland has been presented to the Maine Central board 
and is now under consideration. 

There scems to be very httle doubt'that it is seriously pro- 
posed to do away with the present agreement with the Eastera 
and to substitute a more open contract which will leave room 
for some alliances with other companies. It is reported that 
among the Maine Central stockholders there is much dissatis- 
faction with the workings of the present agreement. 


The Hoosac Tunnel Line. 

Shanly Brothers, the contractors who completed the tunnel, 
have closed their connection with it and transferred the work 
to the Commissioners. What remains to be done, the arching, 
closing of the shafts and tracklaying, is assumed by the State. 
The tracklaying was included in the Shanly contract, but the 
Commissioners preferred that it should not be done until the 
arching was all finished, and therefore relieved the Shanlys 
from it, 7 the material already provided. The Shanty 
Brothers have been very successful in their work from an en- 
gineering point of view, but it is understood that in comply- 
ing with the terms of the contract they have suffered consid- 
erable pecuniary loss. 


North Brookfield Branch. 


Arrangements are being made to build a branch line about 
four miles long, from North Brookfield, Mass., south by east 
to the Boston & Albany, at East brookfield Station. 

Tyler Tap. 
The Engineer, Maj. B. 8. Wathen, reports that the whole 


‘*Lackett” proposal, was declared unacceptable by a unani-| length of this road, as surveyed, will be 21 miles, from ‘Iyler, 


mous vote. The meeting also was unanimous in the opinion 


Tex., northeast to the Texas & Pacific. The maximum grade 


that the bondholders (who are now the proprietors in fee of | is 66 feet to the mile, and that 1s needed only on four miles. 


construction of a bri 


the road) should not be called upon to furnish money for the | The work is light e~ £ for three miles. 


e at Albany,(the Atlantic & Gulf Com- 


pany refusing to rent its bridge to 1t any longer) or for the ex-| long. The estimate for the whole 


ension of the road. 
Flint & Pere Hacquette. 
This company has 
road, from Reed City to Ludington, is nearly finished. 
Southern Minnesota. 


The crossing of the 
feet of piling and a bridge 200 feet 
ine ready for the equip- 
ment is $8,000 per mile. It is intended to build the road of 
standard guage but to use light iron and equipment. 


Sabine will require 2 


ught a large wharf at Ludington, the | Monterey & Salinas Valley. 
lake terminus. The telegraph line over the new part of the 


Thiet company has brought a test suit against one of tie 
subscribers to the stock who took 260 shares and subsequently 
tailed to pay the assessments on it. The company now secks 


A meeting of bondholders and others interested was to be to recover the anne os She cements. 
held in St. Paul, Minn., December 18, for the purpose of re- Texas & Pacific, 


organizing the company, 


Little Rock & Fort Smith. 


Work is said to have been resumed on the Trans-continental 
Division between Brookston, Tex., and Texarkana. 


The bondholders for whose account the road \.as purchased | Deerfield River. 


intend to reorganize the company at once, exchanging their 


bonds for stock in the new corporation. They 
sary expenses. A new mortgage will then 
to complete road to Fort Smith. 


Messrs. Shattuck, Weld and Ripley, the agents for the bond 
holders, have made sxrangensente’ t0 build at once 20 miles 


This is the name of a proposed narrow-gauge road, for 


ave also} which surveys have been made, and which is to r 
agreed to advance 5 per cent. of their holdings to cover neces-| from Sheiburn Falls, / _~ 


Mass., nearly due north to 


‘ vill @ put upon the | Sherburn, Vt., where it will make a junction with the pro- 
property to eos means for building the 60 miles required | jected Moutpelier & Rutland road, wit so 


j which it will com- 
plete a line from Shelburn Falls to Montpelier. The length 
- | of the line from Shelburn Falls to Sherburn is about 70 miles. 
, |The projectors have also in view an extension from Montpelier 





north to the Canada line. The Deerfield River road will pass 
through a pretty heavily wooded and not very thickly inhab- 
ited country, and will be about half-way between the Harlem 
Extension aud the Central Vermont’s line, and far enough 
from both to secure all the local traffic without serious com- 
petition. 
Pigeon Point & Pescadero. 

This company has been organized in San Francisco and has 
filed its articles of incorporation. It purposes building a nar- 


row-gauge road from Pigeon Point Landing to Pescadero in 
San Mateo County. 


Hollister & Salinas Valley. 

Surveys have been made for a narrow-gauge road about 21 
miles long from Hollister, Cal., uorthwest to a junction with 
the Monterey & Salinas Valley road at Elkhorn Slough near 
Pajaro. The estimated cost is about $300,000. 


Southern Pacific. 

Tracklaying has been progressing steadily on the extension 
ot the Anaheim Branch et Las Nietas to Anaheim, and it is 
expected that trains will run from Los Angeles to Anaheim by 
New Year’s day. 

Davenport & St. Paul. 

Last week certain parties claiming to own a portion of the 
right of way south of Delaware, Ia., built a fence across the 
track and took up the rails, stopping the running of trains. 
The matter was arranged so far, however, that trains were 
ellowed to pass the same evening under a temporary agree- 
ment. 


Portland, Dalles & Salt Lake. 4 
A bill passed by the Oregon Legislature grants this com- 
pany exemption from taxation fot 20 years, provided the Ore- 
gon section is completed by November 1, 1877. Arrangements 
ave been made to connect with the Utah Northern at Snake 
River in Idaho. 


Pittsburgh, Washington & Baltimore. - 

A double steam elevator is being put up on the Mononga- 
hela River, at Pittsburgh, to trausfer oil from barges into the 
cars of this road. it has a capacity of 3,000 barrels per day 
and is nearly ready for use. 


North Carolina. 

Three or four bills are now before the North Carolina Legis- 
lature providing for the consolidation with this company of 
the Atlantic & North Carolina and the Western North Caro- 
lina, and the completion of the latter road. There appears to 
be a majority in favor of consolidation, but so much difterence 
as to details that it is altogether possible that it may go over 
for another year. 


Oanada Central 

The surveys have been completed fiom the present terminus 
at Renfrew, Ont., west to the point chosen for the eastern ter- 
minus of the Canada Pacific, 100 miles south of Lake Winni- 
peg. 

Franklin Telegraph. 

At a meeting held in Boston, December 16, the stockholders 
present contirmed the lease of this company’s property to the 
Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph Company by a vote of 5,170 
shares to 27. A number of the stockholders are opposed to 
the lease and have petitioned for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver. 


Kankakee & Mendota. 

It is reported that the parties who are grading this road in- 
tend to run it northeast from Kankakee far enough to connect 
with the Baltimore & Ohio’s Chicago Division. It is claimed 
that this would give that line a connection outside of Chicago 
with all the lines running into that city from the south and 
southwest. 


Montclair. 

The agreement which the trustees under the first mortgage 
request the bondholders to sign provides that the trustees may 
prove the bonds so deposited before the Court and may use 
them in payment for the road in case they decide to purchas» 
it at the foreclosure sale. The trustees are authorized by the 
agreement to make such purchase for account of the subscrib- 
ing bondholders, who further agree to pay such assessments, 
not exceeding 124% per cent. on the face value of their bonds, 
as may be necessary to complete the payment for the road and 
for the cost: of the suit and the reorganization. The agree- 
ment turther authorizes the trustees to hold and operate the 
road until a reorganization can be effected on the basis of a 
pro rata interest to the subscribing bondholders, and such 
other terms as the trustees may see fit, subject to approval by 
the subscribing bondholders, or a majority of them, at a meet- 
ing to he called by the trustees for that purpose. 

It is stated that holders of $350,000 Sons 8 have signed the 
agreement. This statement, however, has been contradicted 
by others who say that many of the bondholders decline to 
sign, thinking that too much is left to the trustees. 

The road was sold in Jersey City; December 18, under fore- 
closure of the second mortgage and was bought by Abram 8. 
Hewitt, trustee, for account of the bondholders, for $3,000, 
subject to the first mortgage. 


Portland & Ogdensburg—Vermont Division. 

The extension of five miles, from Hyde Park, Vt., northwest 
to Johnson, is completed, and trains began running to John- 
son December 14. 


Qarolina Central. 

The last rail has been laid on the gap between the Eastern 
and Western divisions, and trains run from Wilmington 
through to Charlotte and Buffalo. The gap just completed, 
from Monroe to Charlotte, was 24 miles long, and the company 
now hag 242 miles of continuous road. 





Master Mechanics’ Association—Circular of Inquiry. 





To the Members of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association : 

Nearly all master mechanics, in order to determine the rela- 
tive economy of different kinds of locomotives, or of methods 
of construction, are in the habit of making experiments, the 
results of which are recorded with more than ordinary care 
and ate 5 At the last convention of the American Rail- 
way Master Mechanics’ Association, it was suggested that if 
these records could be obtained and embodied in the form of 
a report, the data thus collected and pub'ished would have 
very great value. It was also thought probable that, if the 
attention of the members of that Association was called to the 
subject, some of them who have not heretofore made such ex- 
periments, might be induced to do so. A Committee was 
therefore appointed to request members ‘‘to make experi- 
mental tests to show the performance of locomotives, and to 
report the results to the Association.” This Committee, 
therefore, desire to receive recurds of any experiments which 
members have made, or may make, with locomotives, to de- 
termine their performance. In order to indicate the kind of 
information and data desired, and also the methods of making 
experiments of this kind, the Committee will state that 1t is 
desirable to know : 





1. The kind of locomotive employed in the experiment, its 
total weight, the distribution thereof on the wheels, and the 
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principal] dimensions of the boiler and engines, their condition, 
and the length of time it has been in service. 

2. The weight of the train, the distance run, the running 
time, the grades and curve» of the road. 

3. The kind of fuel used, and the weight consumed in haul- 
ing the train. 

. The quantity of water evaporated in doing the work. 
5. The steam pressure employed. 
6. The temperature of the gases in the smoke-box. 
7. The temperature of the fire in the fire-box. 
_ 8. The action of the steam in the cylinders, as shown by 
—— diagrams, taken at different speeds and points of 
cut-off. 

9. The date of the experiment, and the temperature of the 
air, as indicated by an ordinary thermometer. 

The kind of engine employed can be shown best by a skele- 
ton drawing, which will represent the principal parts only, 
with dimen-ions marked on it; but a photograph of the en- 
gine is better than nothing. The engine should be weighed 
in exactly the condition it is in when working, and with two 
men on it, but uncoupled from the tender. It is important, 
however, to know that the scales used weigh correctly, which 
it is hardly necessary to say, ordinary track scales often do 
not. Itis also desirable to know the quantity of water which 
the boiler carries. To determine this, first weigh the engine 
with the water at the height at which it is ordinarily carried 
on the road. Then blow all the water out of the boiler and 
weigh the engine again. A suitable blank form is appended 
hereto, in which the weight and dimensions of the engine can 
be conveniently entered. 

The weight of the train would of course be most accurately 
obtained by weighing each car. When this isnot practicable, 
state the number of cars, the number of wheels under each 
car, and whether they were loadedor empty. The distance 
run is of course easily obtained. The running time sbould be 
recorded either with a speed indicator, or by some one noting 
the time of passing each mile post, and of arriving and leaving 
stations. The grades should be shown by a profile of the road 
on which the radius and length of each curve should be 
marked. 

It is best, if bituminous coal is used in experiments in which 
accuracy is aimed at, to pick the fuel, and use Jumps of coal 
only, because otherwite it is impossible to tell what propor- 
tion of that used is fine coal or dirt. Before making the ex- 

eriment, the tender should be carefully swept ont, and all the 
uel, including that used for kindling, should be weighed on 
scales which are known to be accurate. The remaining coal, 
when the run is completed, should again be weighed, and, of 
course, be deducted from that first taken. The kind of coal 
used should also be noted. 

The quantity of water evaporated should be determined by 
a gauge consisting of a wooden float, similar to that repre- 
sented in the engraving below. 








K consists of a wooden float, A, which is placed on the sur- 
face of the water, through the man-hole of the tender. A 
wooden stem or rod, B, which is graduated in inches, is at- 
tached to the float. This rod moves easily through a hole in a 
board, C, which is placed inthe coping of the man-hole. By 
observing the height at which this gauge stands after and 
before the tender is filled, the difference will of course indi- 
cate the number of inches of water used. Before making the 
experiment, the quantity of water contained in each inch 
should be ascertained by placing the tender on the scales, and 
then measuring the height of the water, and weighing the 
tender. The water may then be allowed to run out antil the 
gauge indicates 12, or any other number of inches less than 
at first. If the tender is then weighed again, the difference 
between the first and the last weight will give the weight of 
the number of inches of water indicated by the gauge, from 
which the weight of aninch in height of water in the tender 
can easily be obtained. If the quantity of water in the boiler 
before and after the experiment is the same, that which is 
drawn from the tender will of course represent that which has 
evaporated, proviced none has been wasted by leakage, prim- 
ing, or by the injector, or jor wetting coal, or other purposes, 
Care should therefore be exercised that there is no waste of 
water for these or other causes. 

The pressure of steam should be recorded, either by a re- 
cording fauge, or by placing an intelligent boy on the engine 
and having him note the pressure onee every minute while the 
eng-ne is running. 

M he temperature of the gases in the smoke-box may be ob- 
ained by nsing pyrometers, Two should be used, so that the 





one may be a check on the other. A record of these should be 
taken once every minute while running a distance of 10 or 12 
miles on a level piece of track, and again while foing up the 
steepest grede, on the part of the road on which the experi- 
ments are made, 

The temperature in the fire-box can be obtained if a piece of 
wrought iron of known weight, say 60 Ibs., is placed in the fire 
until it is heated up to the temperature of the fire, and then 
removing it quickly, and placing it in a vessel (of wood prefer- 
ably) containing a known weight of water, say from 60 to 100 
ibs., and observing the temperature of the water before the 
iron is put in and after, say in ten or twenty minutes, when it 
has communicated all its heat to the water. These phenom- 
ena must, however, be observed and recorded with great care 
ra accuracy, asa trifling error will lead to very erroneous re- 
sults. 

The indicator diagrams should be taken in the ordinary 
way, with the throttle wide open, and the speed at which they 
are taken noted. The speed can be known if an attendant 


- will count the revolutions of the driving wheels for any given 


time when the diagram is taken. At ordinary speeds this is 
possible, but when running fast, a revolution counter or speed 
indicator will be necessary to be sure of a correct count. 

The Committee, of course, do not expect to procure all the 
data enumerated above from any ordinary experiments, and, 
therefore, they request members of the Association to send 
records of any experiments which they may have made re- 
cently, even though the data recorded may be of only one or 
more of the phenomena described above. Carefully made ex- 
periments, with an accurate record of all the tacts referred to 
in this circular, would, however, have exceptional value at the 
present time. If experiments are made with engines of pe- 
culiar construction, or under unusual circumstances, mem- 
bers are requested to furnish drawings of the peculiaritics, 
and describe the circumstances attending the experiment. 

M. N. Forney, 

R. H. Tuourston, 

W. Woopcock, 
Committee, 

Replies should be addressed to M. N. Forney, 

No. 73 Broadway, New York. 

DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHT OF LOCOMOTIVES EXPERIMENTED WITH, 
OM the.....eseccrese-eeeece 





— oneced.s6—bebbhseneenseseeneesés -esncs eee, 
DF ocnccscovcescccseescssecs Master Mechanic, date............++ 187.. 
Description of locomotive.........s+seeeeseeee Pecccervccecesccecces 
Number of driving wheels........++++00++ Truck wheels........ eoccee 
Length of driving wheel base......... beeehiedsonceseseecneooessocess 
Total “ “ Spe oud babeeedodb0essere0esense iseeas 
Total weight of engine in working Order........+sseeseeceeeeeeee Tbs, 
os “ ondriving wheels “ ccce-cece OTe TTTTT TT TTT y. Ibs, 
sad vad truck aed aed cove ce cccvcesceccs - Ibs. 
« $ Of water in DOMMeEr ...cccccccccccccrcceccccccccccccces Ibs. 
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Greatest travel of valve...........s0006 Lead in fall gear...........+.. 
Outside lap Of valve... ...cceceeeeevees Inside lap.......+.s0++ eccecce 
Length Of grate ..cccccrcccccccrccce 00+ Wao coeseccce cos cersccccce 
Height of fire-box......csccsccessovccesccese Orcccrccccccovccoesccece 
Tubes, number...... Diameter........ Length........ Material....... 
Heating surface in fire-box.......... im tubes........+.6 Total........ 
Exhaust nozzles, (single or double)..........++ Diameter............. 
Diameter of inside pipe in smoke-stack....... eee ccrccccce escuesseced 
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MACHINERY FOR SUPPLYING WATER TANKS. 

Dear Sre: The undersigned, a Committee re-appointed at 
the last annual convention of the American Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association to report upon the subject of ‘ Ma- 
chinery for Supplying Water to Tanks, Giving Description of 
Engine, Windmill or Device, with Cost of Working the Same,” 
beg leave to call your attention to the tollowing questions, 
and solicit an early reply to the same: 

1. What arrangements have you for supplying water to 
tanks at water stations on the line of your road? 

2. Please give description of engine, steam pump, windmill, 
horse power or other device, employed for the purpose, the 
number of gallons raised per day, or for each twenty-four 
hours, and the cost of working the same; or, if the tanks are 
supplied by a natural fall, describe the kind of pipes used to 
convey the water, and the best method of putting them down; 
the kind of bulkhead or dam at the fountain, and best 
method of keeping the strainer from being choked up or 
damaged trom driftwood, etc.; also describe the means of pro- 
tection you have found most effectual in frosty weather for 
pipes under ground or otherwise situated, and tor tanks in 
open air and machinery in buildings. 

8. Describe what arrangements you have for delivering water 
from tanks to the tenders, and state whether it can be practica- 
bly kept free from leakage and safe during frosty weather. 

4. De-cribe the best method you are familiar with for sup- 
plying water to tanks, ; 

5. In your description, give, as far as convenient, drawings 
or sketches of the parts you describe; and, where practicable, 
statements of the cost of the work. 

6. The Committee are desirous that the importance of givin 
the cost of raising the water, and the number of feet raised, 
may not be overlooked, as a satisactoryfreport cannot be made 
without it. Respectfully yours, 

J. L. Wurre, Evansville & Crawfordsville Railroad, 
J. H. Fiynn, Western & Atlantic Railroad, 
Howarp Fry, Erie Railway, 

Committee. 

Please address your reply to J. L. Wuire, Master Me- 
chanic, Evansville & Crawfordsville Railroad, Evansville, Ind. 

MECHANICAL LABORATORY. 

Dear Sir : The Commi tee ordered to be continued at the 
last meeting of the American Railway Master Mechanics’ As- 
sociation for further inquiry into the subject of the e-tablish- 
ment of a Mechanical Laboratory, again respectfully request 
such a full consideration of this subject on the partof each 
member of the Association, that no difficulty may be ex- 
perienced in arriving at a definite and satisfactory decision 
during the next convention. In order, therefore, to gather in 
a concise form the general or prevailing opinion of the mem- 
bers, the Committee invite your especial attention to the 
chief points of the subject, as contained in the following ques- 
tions, to which they solicit your answers, together with any 
useful remarks or information you may be able to give. 

ist. Do you consider the establishment of a Mechanical 
Laboratory in any form whatever as a necessary adjunct to 
our Association ? 

ft paige | the character of your answer to the above 
question, your replies to the following questions will be valua- 
ble in case the establishment of ouch a Laboratory be ulti- 
mately determined on.] 

2d, Should such a Laboratory be established as an inde- 
pendent institution, owned and controlled entirely by this As- 
sociation, or would the object in view be better served or ac- 
complished by the Laboratory forming a part of some other 
outside institution ? 

3d. If the majority of the members should prefer that the 
Laboratory be established as an independent institution, in 
what city do you consider its location would render the great- 
est benefit to members of the Association generally. 





4th. Do you think the railroad company in whose service 
you are engaged would be willing to subscribe its share (a 
very small amount if divided over all roads) toward the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of such a Laboratory, providing that 
its regulation and management were placed under the control 
of the presidents of the leading railroads, as was fully ex- 
plained in report of this committee to the last convention ? 
_5th. Do you know any fairer or more equitable plan for pro- 
viding for the first expense of estabiishment and maintenance 
of such a Laboratory than the one suggested in this commit- 
tee’s last report of pro-rating such expenditure between all 
the railroads willing to subscribe, in accordance with the num- 
ber of locomotives each road | epee during each year? 
6th. Should the majority of the members intimate a prefer- 
ence for the Laboratory to be established in connection with 
some other outside institution, would you be favorable to our 
forming a connection with the Stevens’ Institute of Technol- 
ogy, of Hoboken, N. J., taking advantage of the arrangements 
suggested by Prof. Thurston, or do you know of any other in- 
stitute offering facilities which you think preferable to those 
of the Stevens’ Institute ? 
7th. In the event of the majority deciding to take advantage 
of the privileges offered by the Stevens’ Institute (and it be- 
ing understood that the Association in such case would have 
no special control over any contributions it may make to the 
Laboratory of that Institute, beyond facilities under certain 
regulations to conduct experiments), would you votefor ap- 
ropriating, at next convei.tion, any portion of the balance of 
he funds of the Association, as a special contribution to the 
Laboratory of the Stevens’ Institute of Technology? If so, 
what amount would you suggest ? 
Yours, faithfully, W. A. Rosrnson, 
Great Western Railway of Canada. 
R. WELLS, 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis. 
. M. Boonsr, 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago. 
. E. CHapmMan, 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh. 
H. M. 8rrrron, 
Whitewater Valley. 
Please address replies not later than 1st March to W. A. Res- 
INsON, Mechanical Superintendent, G. W. R., Hamilton, Onta- 
rio, Canada, 


Committee, 





Locomotive Runners, Their Condition and Their Pay. 








A correspondent of the Quincy Whig, signing himself “ E. 
C. Centric,” writes in that paper concerning some comments 
on locomotive runners contained in a late number of the 
Official Guide, which he calls very unfair and one-sided. He 
says: 

Now, I am not, never have been, nor never expect to be, a 
locomotive engineer, and as I have been for years employed in 
active railroad service where I was in daily contact with engi- 
neers, I believe I can give evidence, For the benefit of those 
who are not informed, 1 will mention that with few exceptions 
locomotive engineers are paid by the mile, not by the month, 
consequently when business is dull these men suffer more in 
proportion than their employers, the railroad companies. This 
important fact is very carefully concealed by these persons 
who take such delight in traducing the engineers. These 
writers not only take great care to parade the statement that 
the roads are doing a poor business—not abie to pay interest 
—are generally in a poverty-stricken condition, etc., etc., but 
take still more pains to conceal the fact that, such being the 
case as regards the roads, the engineers are in a suffering con- 
dition, or at best, are barely able to make both ends meet. 

Managers can have meetings, lay plans, and proceed to en- 
force starvation wages upon their employes, or raise freight 
and passenger rates 25 per cent., and not a word be said 
against any or all of their arrangements; but let the engineers 
‘** protest most earnestly against any reduction,” and it is pro- 
claimed from Maine to Mexico by these toadies of the press, 
calling it ‘‘ an effort at tyranny,” ‘‘an outrage upon justice,” 
and speak of the “language of dictation” as if an American 
freeman had not the right to protest against that which he knew 
would bring want and suffering to his wife and children. 

Speaking of the “ protest” the writer in the Guide ona “Tf 
these words mean anything, they mean the locomotive en- 

ineers know better than all other persons the financial con- 
dition of all railroad companies —that they know better than 
the managers and accounting officers what their receipts and 
expenditures are, and therefore they are the best authority as 
to what wages the various companies can and ought to pay.” 

Now, this is all bosh, (and the writer knows it) written to 
please certain stockholders and officials, and to delude the 
public. The locomotive engineers do know what their own 
receipts and expenditures are, and therefore they are the best 
authority as to what are the lowest wages they can support 
themselves and families on. Quoting again, the writer says: 
“The man who drives an engine has no more right to demand 
from a railroad company a certain fixed (italics are ours) sum 
of money for his services than the widow and orphan have to 
demand the dividends upon their stock.” &c., &. 

It is plain if the writer knew anything at all about what he 
was writing, he knew that the locomotive engineers, as a rule, 
do not get, and donot ask for a ‘‘ certain fixed sum of money 
for their services,” nor do they ask for an advance in their 
wages; they expect when business is dull to suffer the conse- 
quences, still they do not want their wages cut down to such a 
low figure during the busy season that when the 
slack season is at band they will not bave the means 
of support. Another favorite plan of the these writers is 
to hunt up some engineer who, by force of circumstance, has 
been running night and day for the greater rt of a month, 
probably not having t»ken off his clothes half a dozen times, 
who had to sleep on his engine and get along with one or two 
meals per day during most of that time, They find that by 
this extraordinary endurance on his part he has earned pos- 
sibly $140. Without counting out any for doctor’s bills they 
multiply this sum by twelve and declare that all engineers get 
princely salaries, ranging from $1,600 to $2,000 per annum. 
Why is it not as well to state that during the slack season they 
do not average $60 per month? or why do not they have at 
least honor enough tomention that engines frequently need 
repairs, and when his engine is laid up the engineer must 
take his chances to make even his board during the month or 
six weeks that his engine is idie? If locomotive engineers are 
the villainous set that these traducers wouid have the public 
believe, the truth will be bad enough, and by sticking to it 
these writers may stand a better chance of avoiding the fate 
mentioned in the 21st chapter of Revelations, latter half of 8th 
verse, 





British Board of Trade Rules for Working Single-Track 


Railroads. 

The Railway Department of the British Board of Trade, in 
transmitting copies of Captain Tyler’s report on the Thorpe 
collision, has sent the following circular recommending the 
following regulations on single-track lines : 

Modes of Working Single Lines.—In the case of a line being 
single, a certificate, under the seal, and signed by the Chair- 
man and Secretary of the company, should be sent to the 


Board of Trade, through the inspecting officer, to the effect 
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jy Peapod ox ped Pad modes of working single lines LOCOMOTIVE RETURNS, AUCUST, 1874. 
L Th t fs nly one en ne in steam, or two or more engines Master Mechanics of all American railroads are invited to send us their monthly reports for this table. 
pe ony and tee pe ply allowec to be upon the single line | , Z| anl z |No. Miles run to|| 1 || Cost per Mile in Cents for |Av’ge cost of 
Il. That the line shall be worked by train staff, in the mode 198 26) 3 ae @) EB] 3 || 
described in the following amended regulations, combined ef | ¢| & e| s| g || #48 | e| 2| ¢ = 2E S || z | # 
with the absolute block telegraph sysiem : te4 oe: . | é = | Be | 3 |! 3! esiee Ei § 2 
Rules for Working the Single Line between A B O, &c. Name or Roa. : Sigal : ai cl an E° He} ets | Flag : | ¥ 5 
Either a train staff ora train ticket is to be carried with ‘6B 13 | : B | S eral: |i li) eee es = 
, n-ne } }] s | ° 4 : s 
each engine or train to and fro, and for this purpose 7g |? 3! : 3 Hee] Babecuk ic | 2 3 
Color ot Staff Form of Staff on EB): ; : i]: & | : ae ie | ek ee = 
and Ticket. and Ticket. h:8 i: 9] 3 ia Miss an (imide | <a > | se |: gl} : : : 
(One, two. or more) train staffs and sete of te ei Ato | RR Fle fae | | EE 2 a | Sep | Rg 
train ticke' employed, viz. : Allegheny Valley (July)....... Oe, | 64) 153,724|/36.60)...../19.60 4.96) 4.89] 0.89). 82/18. 1, | $2.70 
One between A and B......0+secereeereeees Red, Square. Atlantic & Great Western (First & Second Div.).../228 | 80) 208,027/'54,93).....|16.63 6.19} ren 0-88! 0.82 oa 18-14 “a 28 
One between Band C........seeeeeseeeee+» Blue, Round, “ “ (Third & Fourth Div.). |2038 50) 105,154|/54.98!..... |17.60)|. 5.68) 4.74! 0.46| 0.98] 6.2: 18.06]; 2.47 | 38. 
&e. &e, &e. &e. “ “ (Mahoning Division)....| 113 59) 145,071| 54.93).....|19.03)| 2.96| 4.74/ 0.40) 0,68) 6.91/14.59|| 2.47 | 3.25 
No engine or train is to be permitted to leave or pass either - oi (Shenango & Allegheny).| 33 | 9| 18,663) 69.63)... ..|27.89)| 0.82) 3.13; 0.28) 0.76) 5,91/10.90|| 2.00 | 2.25 
o! the staff stations A, B, or C, etc., unless the staff for the | California Pacific.......... pedis ceeds vases wssee7sLeteesetooee loses WHeseee]e bee Hi | aed be ee a eee | es Coe 
portion of line over which it is to travel is then at the station; | “°@t*®! Pacific isestese Song ere aay “ 4 108, 767//41.26)...| .|17.91)|..+.+- | 9.08/19.70| 0.77] 0.34| 8.87/38.26)| 7.91 | pen 
and no engineman is on any account to leave or passa staff ss _ ee oo eee = P oo as reap be pe oeccee — et 0.86) 1,06) 8.34)37.60)| .. = of - 
station without seeing such train staff. If no second engine “ “(Humboldt BAGIIOW), 66ccs scien 1936'6 21| 59°565! 47.64... os kgcedhi | ee a on eee ee : 
. 4 { iv seeeeee ses 00s | B00. 9,56 Dh) - ++. «|18.68) |... 0+ | 6.73|16.47| 0.74) 0 33) 7.76/32.03|| 7.91 4,70 
or train is intended to follow, the staff is to be given to the “ “(Salt Lake Division)... .......... }182.8 | 22| 60,674|/45.21|.....|16.90)|...... | 6.28|16.99| 0.77| 0.73| 7.67/89.44|| 7.91 | 4.70 
engdpeman or guard, It other engines or trains are intended “ “Oregon Division).... .....seeee. |151.48/ 7} 19,742 -|89.98/23,17||....0- | 3.61/11.76| 0 63] 0.69| 7.64/24,18)|........| 470 
to foliow betore the staff can be returned, atrain ticket, stating os * (Visalia Division)...0.... seseeees 1188.3 | 10] 95,345) 46.07/50.00/15.97)|...... 3.56) 17.33| 0.84| 1.44) 7.39/30.56| 7.91 | 4.70 
* staff following,” is to be given to th: engineman of the lead- | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy | .. .....+.6. Naa vedeas 290| 761,126)|39.17).....|14.92|| 20.02|| 4.43] 7.09| 0.59|..... 7.73\19.84|| 2.70 | 4.25 
ing engine or the engineman or guard of the leading train, | Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific (Illinois Div.)...| .... | 91) 202,022) 42.07 ‘jir.13 |esesee | 3.46) 6,00) 0.60|... .| 6.99/17.05|| 2.40 | 3.80 
and 80 on with any other except the last, the staff itse:f being = = - Sienodeon Bie’ g Reid I Boe ig pe | a) aoe aa Lal Sap 3.80 
j D " , ( ste cler|eccece ‘ 22,026 OS} . « o 00} 12,80) ) cece Be . K eecee ° 6 5 
sent with the Inst. After the staff has been sent away, n0 | (yoye,, Col., Cin. & Ind.(Columbus Div.).+... ..(138 | 54) 147-173||4¥.08 68 61/34:89|/......|| 1.98) 6.06] 0:86|..2..| 7.02/16.691| 2.68 | 3.50 
other engine or train 18 to leave the staff station under any| « rr Bn (Indianapolis Div.) 207 66| 2,6,009 41.64 57.00/27.1: | §.07| 6.92! 0.56 6.92/1 2.72 | 3.50 
circumstances whatever until its return. The train tickets| « «“ “ (Cincinnati Div.) ........| 130 | 29) 73,195 138.68... l90'80 : 4:43| 6.04| 0.66|.....| 7,66)18.69)| 2.13 | 8.50 
are to be kept in a box fastened by an inside spring, and the | Cleveland & Pittsburgh........ .... .... a 87| 166,316] |59.27).....|17.84||...... | 4:58| 4.09] 0:70|....:| To7lae4el| 210 | 1.95 
key to open the box is the train staff, so that a ticket cannot | Del., Lacka. & West, (Bloomsburg Div.)..........| 80 23) 66,760 -|20.63]|... +. 5.84| 4.38] 0.71).....| 6.94)16.77||.. . ... [eevee 
be obtained without the train staff. The train staff is to lock “ «© (Morris & Essex Div.).......|.s000. 97| 213,920 beseces 6.55 of OBB) .c06 | 7.69|14.76]|..-+0... 
the box in being taken out of it. The train staffs, the train Denver PE nkcdnceddssdgve se4eHe 0ceur race eo] sees Jeoee| 14,602)|55.02 B} | oc ccee | 6.25) 6.34) 0.54)..... | 5.73/19.89|| 3.50 6.74 
tickets, and the ticket boxes, are to be painted or printed in Flint & Pere Marquette ste teceeeeeeeeeceseceeee|seceeel ses 78,901||.....|61.77|24.47)|...... 3.53! 7.28) .60|..... 6.34/17.75||..... ..| 4-50 
different colors, red for the line between A. and B.; blue for | Hinols Central (Chicago Division) .... .....  ./262.5 | 62) 174,767 18,49) | 3.99) 4.81) 0.35)..... 6.71/16.86)| 1,90 | 4.35 
that between B. and C., etc.; the inside springs and the keys| _ ;. ; (South Division) .......+.......|280075 | 33) 71,205)|34. 18.20 | 6.96, 5 89) 0.43).....| 6.70)19.98)| 1.90 | 4.35 
on the staffs being so arranged that the red staff cannot open| |. ‘a Nowe Dividouy. eerie Ramelens \ao1 ‘a| 99,666 37. i3.4 “Lae 648 0-98. s pp a eae Hee} 
=) 6 60O CS OWE TEVEOR) . coves 650000000004 666) 37.42), | be 41) 6, LER covcel Ge d & ° 
the blue box, nor the blue staff the red box, and so forth, This | tdianapolis, Bloomington & Western............ ee | 67] 164,360||.....|.....]10,75||......|| 3.90] 6.65] 0:88 8.36 19°69 2.05 | 3.40 
is to prevent mistakes. The tieket boxes are to be fixed | Kansas Pacilic...........006: cee cseeeceesecs s|eceeee| 88! 163,941//42.40|..... /12.69 ..|| 4.94) 8.47) 0.53) . 6.74|20.68|| 3.50 | 4.20 
by brackets in the booking offices at the staff stations, the | Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs*.,.... e++| 28] 61,752}150.70/..... \21.70| 21.80!| 6.70! 6.60] 0.60). 7.60) 21.50|| 3.00 | 4,00 
brackets being turned up at the ends to receive the train staffs | Lake Shore & MicLigan South, \Buffalo Div.)t. 92| 179,894''51.63/49 07/15.65 | 6.53) 6.78 6.53/18,84|| 3.50 | 3.50 
when they are at the stations. The clerk in charge, the in- “ (Erie Diy. t,.. 114) 243,355 | 46.51/64.06/21.64||....../| 5.43) 7.58)...., --| 6.06)19.07)| 3.50 4.00 
spector, or the person in charge for the time at a staff station, be ye (mic Hg meee bint on pe a a are eevee ry et ae eee Lyelbng = = 
: sas * Mich, . * oe | 2,067 |61. : oh | 6.5 P loscesloocecs -36' 21,38) a 5 
ca ceteice Wiraaael nasa tron er ek Se Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington....... .-. esac .. | 87,245)|50.00)... ..|18,00 5.20| 9.94) 0.88... | g.22|94-04|| 4.23 | 4.15 
following,” is to be used when a ticket is given, ae the avenworth, Lawrence & Galveston ............ ‘ald 17) 25,232) /60.36)..... |22.33}|..-... | 4.81) 6.49) 0.48) . . ‘| 6.80 — 3% 5.00 
guidance of the platelayersand gatekeepers on the line. When | Pennsylvania (New York Division).......... o+ese{119.9 | 111] 251,902)'38.04).....|11.09]|...... | 7.80|17.80] 1.10]..... |... .(25.70) 70.28 7.08 
a ballast train has to work on the line the staff is to be given (Amboy Division) .... ..... ....++«| 164.2 | 59) 101,261/|/66.82!..... 16.03 |...... | 4.40/11.70| 0.80|... .| .. .|16,90|| 0.28 | 7.05 
to the engineman or guard in charge of it. This will close i (Belvidere Division)............... 102.5 | 34) 63,682||46.66|.....|12.82!|...... | 2.70/18,90] 1.80].....)..+0. 17.90} 0.28 | 7.09 
the line while the ballast train is at work. The ballast train - (Philadelphia Division) ..... ...... 204.3 | 163) 402,535) /35.15)..... : 0.80) ‘ 0.07 | 3.36 
must proceed afterwards to one of the staff stations to open “(Middle Division)........... .. ...| 131.6 | 186) 306,112) /42,25)  . 0.07 | 3.36 
the line, before the ordinary traffic can be resumed. In the - (Pittsburgh Division, East End)...| ... | 70) 198,826!|25.82).....|14.0 | oT | 
event of an engine or train breaking down between two - (Pittsburgh Division, West End) .) .....| 101) 245,555 te »|15.58) |... +. | 5.50) 5.70 0.07 | 3.36 
staff stations, the fireman js to take the train staff to the staff] = «(West Penunylvamia Diviaion). "<../ 108821] 88,500 LOL)... /aN.69) LLocL, | 40) 6:00 ot | 2.36 
station in the direction whence assistance may be expected, “ (Lewistown Division)........ ‘..5.| 62.5 | 7| 16,860) .58.00|.....|24.16||......'| 2.90] 3,60 0.07 | 3.39 
that the staff may be at that station on the arrival of an en- “ (Bedford Division).............. | 56.6 5| 9,269) 69.94)... 29.94||...... | 1.10! 3.60 ‘ 0.07 | 3.41 
gine. Should the engine or train that fails to be in possession | | | per ton. 
ofa train ticket instead of the staff, assistance can only come | Pitts., Fort Wayne & Chicago (Eastern Div.).....)468.9 178] 403,570, 39.76).....|15.77 |... || 4.29! 5.76) 0.85! 0.91! 6.69 18.50)| 2.28 2.28 
from the station at which the train staff has been loft, . ie " _  — (Western Div.). ../28) 109} 260,322) |52,00/45.00|16.95)| 29.90 | 3.60] 5.60 0.60|.....| 6.50/16.3 2.85 | 3.25 
fireman will accompany any assisting engine to the place Pitte., Cin. & St. Louis (Little Miami Div.) ......|...... 41) 104,315 40.90) ..... Te oe | 3.80) 6.50 0.80) 3,10) 7.40/21.60)| 2.26 | 3.46 
s : << * § ) . a se eereevecerccseceveccerce! scccceleceel sees cees|lsoeselesece coessilece.ool| slakees aoves lecaeslsscsalenece Joccccces leceee 
— hae ge er a hep sale se gghnapan | Stockton & Copperopolis ......+.sseeeeceeeeues 49 3| — 3,890//94.79/41.94]11.72||...... 0.43/12.36, 1.37) 2.19/11.33/27.68,| 1225 | 6.00 
over the shoulder by means of a cross belt. ’ , “© | Toledo, Peoria & Waranw.ooccscverccocvescvececs 250 45) 80.026) (37.10 + 121,90) | - ) 6.20: 6.60: 0.40)..... 6.90'19,10|| 1.90 | 3.50 
Precautions Recommended in the Working of Railheays.— * Three empty cars rated as two loaded ones. + Switching engines allowed six miles per hour. 
There should be a brake vehicle with a guard in it at the tail RSS EE ea . a : _ 
of every train. This vehicle should be provided with a raised : : 7 CRIES oe re ; ve 
roof and extended sides, glazed to the front and back; and it | quired, and without any compensation or charge, a mail car- | freight snd for a smaller average return than last year. 
should be the duty of the guard to keep a constant look out | riage, furnished at the expense of the post department, and | On the other hand, the passenger mileage mcreased while 
from it along his train. ere should be means of intercom- | containing mail matter, with the officials accompanying and | the rate decreased, leaving a fractional gain in this item of re- 
munication between a guard at the tail of every passenger | in charge of the same, or sent on special post-office service, | ceipts. Other roads show a similar state of affairs, but the 
train and the engine driver, and between the passengers and | and returning after the performance of their duty. 3. On lines | aggregate loss is diminished by a very considerable increase 
the servants of the company. There should be atleast one | where the traffic is not so extensive as to require a separate | in both freight and passengers on the Eastern road, in conse- 
brake vehicle to every three or four carriages in a passenger | and entire carriage for the conveyance of the mails, the service | quence of its new connections. It may be that a part of this 
train, a proportion which may be economically provided by | may be carried on in one of the compartments of a passenger | exceptional gain is due to the greater number of miles reported 
the use of continuous brakes. On steep inclines, and with | carriage, the arrangement and fitting up of which will be done | but it appears to be an actual increase. The net income of 
trains which travel at high speed, a larger proportion of brake | at the expense of the post office. 4, In trains not used for | the Boston roads has declined from $5,438,731 to $4,827,248, 


power is required. The tires of all wheels should be so se- 
cured to the rims of the wheels as to prevent them from flying 
open when they are fractured. The engines employed with 

assenger trains should be of a steady description, with not 
ess than six wheels, with a long wheel base, with the centre 
of gravity in front of the L pairy | wheels, and with the mo- 
tions balanced. They should not be run tender first. Records 
should be carefully kept of the work eer ae by the wear- 
ing parts of the rolling stock, to afford practical information 
in regard to them, and to prevent them from being retained 
in use longer than is desirable. When a line is worked by 
telegraph, the telegraph huts should be commodious, and 
should be Mam, aye with clocks, with record books, witn a sep- 
arate needle for im ayy! the trains on each line of rails, and 
with an extra needle for other necessary communications be- 
tween the signalmen, The telegraph instruments and signal 
handles should face the directions in which they work. When 
drovers or other persons are permitted to travel with goods 
or cattle trains, suitable vehicles should be provided for their 
accommodation near the front of such trains. Luggage should 
not be varried on the roofs of railway carriages. The names 
of the stations should be marked on the lamp, besides being 
shown on other conspicuous places. 








Proposed Railroad Postal Service Law in Germany. 





The following account of the proposed law for regulating the 
relations of the railroads with the Post-Office Department of 
Germany, which seems thoroughly tyrannical, is given by a 
correspondent of the London Railway News : 


A great sensation has been created in railway circles in Ger- 
many, and still more among shareholders in those companies, 
the value of whose shares have in consequence experienced a 
fall to some extent, by its having transpired that the Chan- 
cellor of the Empire has sent down to the Federal Council the 
draft of a bill er the Act of October 28, 1871, regulating 
the relations between the post office and the railways, and im- 
posing some fresh and very onerous conditions. When it 
shall hsve passed the Bundesrath it will be introduced into 
Parliament w.th the intention of passing it in the course of 
the present session; but as the railway interest is very numer- 
ously and strongly represented in that Assembly—most of the 
members holding shares in the local railways in the electorial 
district by which they were returned—it seems very question- 
able whether the Government will be able to pass the bill at 
all, but certainly not without many alterations and amend- 
ments. All the advantages are on the side of the post office, 
= the onerous conditions have to be borne by the share- 

olders. 

As I have been able to obtain a copy of the draft of the bill 
it will no doubt interest many of your readers to learn how 


the regular postal service the railways are bound to forward 
special mail matter, if so required, by the railway official in 
charge of the train, and make room for it in one of the car- 
riages free of expense. 5. Should the one mail carriage or 
the compartment fitted up for the purpose not suffice for the 
wants ot the Post office, the railways are bound to give notice 
that additional room is required and to forward such extra 
carriages, or, in case of need, place at their disposal a suitable 
covered goods wagon, at the option of the postmaster, in all 
cases free of charge. 6. The requisite railway mail carriages 
will be provided by the post office, but the railways are bound 
to have them cleaned, kept in order, and placed in and taken 
off the train by their own servants, for which they may charge 
the expenses actually incurred. Where the railway mail 
coaches have to remain fora time atthe terminal stations 
unused, uo charge can be made if allowed to stand in the open 
air. The railways are bound to assign a place at the stations 
for loading and unloading the mail matter. Empty post-office 
carriages must be conveyed free of expense over the line on 
which they are about to be placed for regular duty, and on 
others at the usual charge for covered goods vans. In the 
case of post-office carriages being disabled and not in a con- 
dition to run. the station-master is bound to provide a goods 
van as a substitute, for which service the usual tariff charge 
will be allowed. 7. In the arrangement of new stations and 
alteration of old ones special apartments for the postal service 
and dwellings for the officials must be set apart and fitted up, 
for which a moderate rent may be charged. Disputes between 
the railways and the post office are to be settled by the Impe- 
rial Railway Central Department after hearing both sides of 
the question. Remunerations to Governments for special 


autonomy. 


Massachusetts Railroads. 





ended : 


year and this have increased their capital stock by $753,000 


they manage these things in Germany, and I therefore sub- | The largest increase was that of the Lowell road, $207,000 


join a translation of the P incipai and most onerous clauses, 
which are as follows: ‘“ railway undertakings are bound 
to perform the semtages  e ba for the post office: 1. The 
working of railways, as far as the nature of the case admits it, 


169 to $46,892,275, being an increase of more than 22 per cent. 


must be brought into full accordance with the requirements | tion of business throughout the country, the chief loss in re 


of the post office functionaries. 2. Th 


e railway companies 





are bound to torward with every regular passenger train if re- 


burg, which have their own separate railway regulations and 


and the total debt of the 21 roads reported this year amounts , 190 locomotives so equipped in all. p winped. 
to $48,851,207. As might have been expected from the condi- | adopted the system, and they have 307 engines 50 eq PP 


Their exyenses increased from $16,818,991 to $16,872,730; and 

their gross receipts fell from $22,257,732 to $21,699,978. It will 
| be seen that on the whole, and remembering how greatly busi- 
ness has been depressed, the roads have done very well, hav- 
ing nearly held their own, and they may fairly expect a con- 
siderable gain next year. 

The most interesting part of the table to the general public 
will, we think, be found in those parts of the report which 
relate to the average rates charged by the several roads for 
their services. In this matter we have the means for making 
exact comparisons, and the general result wi'l be found to be 
a reduction of rates. We select for comparison the same roads 
which we chose last year, and give the figures tor three years. 
It will be understood that the amounts are in cents and the 
rate per mile is given: 













PASSENGERS. 
Transient. Season. 

1872. 1873. 1874. 1872. 1873, 1874. 
Boston & Albany..........+- 269 2.68 2.61 1.05 1.30 1.02 
B., C. & Fitchburg.......... 3.76 2.82 2.80 0.55 0.98 0.94 
Boston, Hartford & Erie 2.58 269 2.47 0.86 1.50 1.00 
Boston & Lowell............ 2.74 2.75 2.67 0.99 1.60 0,96 
Boston & Maine ..._ ...... 2.59 2.65 2.27 1.47 0.85 0.81 
Boston & Providence....... 2.93 2.72 2.80 1.16 1.13 1.01 
Connecticut River.......... 3.20 3.00 3.00 0.82 6.82 0.88 
Eastern...... oe eee aa ae 0.88 0.84 0.87 
CEG ckssccscccsscscces SO «STO | 6SER 1.00 0.90 1,00 

PASSENGERS. FREIGHT. 


General Average. 
1873. 1874. 1872, 1473. 1874. 
Boston & Albany.........-++++--+ 249 2.47 2.87 2.86 2.62 








post-office service on state railways, founded on State treaties, ce sn —— . ae *° a ed 4 — reo 
will be continued to be paid for a period ot eight years after | Rost e Towel. : oa <a 3:90 3.80 3.50 
the present !aw shall have come into operation, unless in the | Boston & Maine................... 212 1.83 2.85 2.85 2.85 
meantime some other arrangement be made with such Gov- | poston & Providence.. ... ...-.. 2.30 2.30 4.19 4.74 4.90 
ernments. 8. This law shall come in operation on January 1, | Connecticut River......... eee. 2.80 2.85 7.30 3.70 4.00 
1876, on all State and private companies’ railways in Germany, | Eastern ...... .-. eee: fe 4.20 3.17 3.65 
with the exception of the kingdoms of Bavaria and Wurtem- | Old Colony..........-s:eeeeeeee- es 2.30 2.19 5.49 4.88 2.86 


The reduction has not been uniform. In a few cases the 
average rates have increased. But in general the exhibit 16 
one ot decreasing charges. Thus there is not one of the nine 
roads named which has not lowered its average fares — 
transient passengers during the last two years, and all bu 


The Boston Advertiser gives the following review of the | three show a reduction within the last year. enotgeod a 
business of the Massachusetts roads for the fistal year lately | S20W ® reduction in season tickets in two years, On 


the same as in 1872, and three have increased slightly. 
the whole passenger business, five show & reduction in one 


The railroad year in Massachusetts has not been so satis- two have not changed, and two have increased slightly. 
factory as preceding years. The roads have been forced to the 
increase their capital stock and their debt ; they have earned | one has maintained its charges without change, and on t “ 
less in gross, and their operating expenses have not dimin- | other four there bave been fluctuations; but on six of the nin 
ished. The 18 roads reported in our annual tables both last | roads the charges are now lower than two years ago. 


he freight tariffs of four roads have been reduced steadily, 





.| The rolling stock naturally shows but a small increase, -_ 
. there has been improvement in the cld. Last year's retur 


Seventeen roads have increased their gross debt from $38,168,- , showed that but 11 of the 21 roads we report this year had any 


i i ; i d there were but 
, | locomotives equipped with train — pooh 14 roads have 


- | There are now 1,111 cars with train brakes, against 684 a year 


ceipts has been from freight. This appears most plainly in | ago. The safety plaiforms have not been 80 gonna adopted, 
the statistics of the Boston & Albany road, which carried less ' but the use of them has largely increased nevertheless. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1875. 


Tue Rarroap GazeTrs has now been published weekly 
in its present form since April, 1870. During that time it 
has been the constant aim of its publishers to furnish its 
readers with the latest and most reliable information con- 
cerning the railroad system in this country, and for 
doing this it has facilities which very few indivi- 
duals can command. The collecting of such infor- 
mation is the business of its editors, and in the 





| of a railroad company unless he is thoroughly well in- 





prosecution of this business for several years they 
have naturally acquired consid- 
erable skill. They know where 
to look for information ; they 
keep track of the new ways of do- 
ing work or transacting busi- 
ness, of the new structures, ma- 
terials, machines, etc., designed 
to improve the construction and 
working of railroads. Moreover, 
during the five years since the 
paper was started, it has gained 
the confidence, esteem, and good- 
will of a very large share of the 
ablest railroad men of the coun- 
try—those whose experience and 
judgment are worth most—and 
these are continually aiding the 
paper, not only by communica- 
tions published in it, but by hints 
and suggestions to the editors, and 
by information given in conversa- 
tions, etc., and by documents print- 
ed or otherwise, relating especially 
to the affairs of some one com- 
pany, but having on some points 
a general interest. 

It is believed that almost any 
railroad man will find it an ad- 
vantage to him to take and read 
this paper, that it will help him 
to do his work better, and do 
something towards preparing him 
to take a higher position, or to be 
more useful in the particular grade 
of service to which he may belong, 
aside from the satisfaction to be 





language, and Tae Rariroap Gazette is the only periodi- 


formed concerning his business. This is true in all 
departments ; in the locomotive and car departments, in 
the shops, and on the road, among track-men and. station- 
men, andengineers ; in the running of trains, among 
train-men, train-dispatchers, train-masters, division- 
superintendents, etc. ; at the general offices and in the staff, 
among general managers, superintendents, freight and 
ticket agents, accountants, purchasing and supply agents, 
etc. We have very few books on railroad business in our 





T 
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gained by keeping informed of the 
events in the railroad world, and 
the progress of all departments of 
No man is fit- 
ted for any important position on 
a railroad who does not have some 
pretty accurate general idea of 
nearly all departments of railroad 
business outside of his own pe- 
culiur field. Tae Rartroap GazerrTe gives facilities for 
getting this information which can hardly be found else- 
where. Atthe present time, when in many of the States there 
is a disposition to deny to railroad proprietors a reasonable 
income on their investments, a railroad man of almost 
any grade may do a real service to his company, and to 
the community, too, if he has some knowledge of the 
principles which govern the cost of transportation and, 
also, those (not always the same) which properly deter- 
mine the fixing of rates. Tue Ramroap GazeTTEe has 
given great attention to these matters, which do not 
naturally come under the attention of most railroad men. 


railroad business. 


: The railroad companies, as they grow older and more 
, stable, are finding that their prosperity, and often their 
: very existence, depend upon their adopting the most 
. economical methods of working in all departments ; and 
n they are finding, too, that it is indispensable to such 
: economy to have intelligent and well-informed officers and 
, men. Everyone who has been familiar with railroad 
= business since the war must have been struck with the 

great increase in the salaries paid to railroad officers of 
“ distingushed ability : it is found that it pays to have 
_ brains on a railroad, and it is evident that it will become 
ut harder and harder in future for a man to rise in the service 





THE BALTIMORE & OHIO 


As Manufactured 40 years ago by Gillingham & Winans, B. & 0. R. R. Company's Mt. Olare Depot, Baltimore, Md. 


*« The characteristics of this engine are: 1. The use of anthracite coalas fuel. 
use of adhesion of all four » heels. 
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Canada, Mexico, and South America, compiled by experts 
in this office who are thoroughly acquainted with every 
department of railroad business, and have information 
which enables them to judge of the truth and value of 
such reports as come to them, combine to make these 
columns the most complete and authentic record obtain- 
able. 

The news published in Taz Ramroap Gazerre is thus 
not only much fuller than can be found elsewhere, but it 
is much more accurate, being very carefully edited with a 
view to eliminate all errors possible and to 
make the matter perfectly clear 
to the reader. The accuracy at- 
tained by the labor and study of 
editors who devote themselves to 
the work is further promoted by 
the watchfulness of an army 
of readers, some of whom are in- 
terested in preventing any mis- 
take concerning each item, and are 
likely to write to correct it should 
one creep in. This news is so class- 
ified as to be easily referred to, 
being divided into the departments 
whose heads are given below: 


OLD AND NEW ROADS, 


Under this head is given the news 
concerning the organizations and 
consolidation of companies, the 
surveys and contracts which are 
to be or have been let for new 
lines, the progress of work on these 
and on improvments of old roads, 
reports of meetings of railroad 
boards and associations, any spe- 
cial developments in traffic, or any 
changes in regulations, in wages, 
in hours of work, in forces em- 
ployed, etc., referable to any par- 
ticular road. Several thousands 
of such items are published in the 
course of the year, varying in 
length from one line to a column. 

This department is most care- 
fully edited, and is not (as news 
of this kind usually is) a mere 











* GRASSHOPPER ” 


cal intended to supply the needs of the practical railroad 
men engaged in working a railroad, or in constructing it 
or equipment or materials for it. 

Its contents may be classified under three heads : 1, 
Railroad news ; 2, Contributions, Notes and Discussions 
from railroad men, engineers, and others ; 3, Illustra- 
tions of new engineering structures, machinery and loco- 
motives ; and 4, Editorial Comments on current events 
and matters of interest to railroad men, the railroad pub- 
lic, and to the engineering profession. 


@®eneral Railroad Wews. 





The department of Railroad News has, as its impor- 
tance demands, received a large share of attention. Great 
labor, expense, and care is given to obtain authentic news 
of the finances, operations, and results of operation, 
changes in management, officers, or employes, railroad 
construction, and railroad work in contemplation, and in 
this we have very largely the co-operation of railroad 
officers and civil engineers in all parts of the country. 
These sources, in addition to the news gleaned from the 
local newspapers in every district in the United States, 


LOCOMOTIVE, 


2. The vertical tubular boiler. 
The boiler is competent to supply steam to work up to the adhesion of all the wheels at 
the rate of ten miles an hour, or to produce a continuous horizontal pull of 2,322 lbs., equal to drawing 211 tons on a level 
road at the rate of ten miles an hour, as determined from :ctual experiment, 
p. 79. This engine has drawn, exclusive of its own weight, 1714 tons up an ascent of 200 feet per mile for 2,150 feet at the 
uniform rate of 6 miles per hour. See Report of Committee of City Council of Baltimore, March 24, 1836. The weight of 
this engine varies from 7 to 8% tons,” 


See 9th Annual Report of B. & O, R. R. Co., 


series of clippings from newspa- 
pers. Very much of the infor- 
mation is gathered trom newspa- 
pers, it is true, but all this is 
edited by those who have very 
full information on the subject; 
and this enables us to sift that 
which is important from that 
which is not, to fix definitely the 
location of the lines named and to sum up their condition at 
the time mentioned. Nothing is stated positively unless 
we are convinced of its truth, though we give reports and 
rumors for what they are worth. Moreover, we receive a 
large amount of information directly from the roads, from 
engineers and other correspondents. We believe that 
scarcely any noteworthy scheme which has anything more 
than existence on paper escapes notice in this department. 


3. The 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

of the directors 
and executive officers of nearly every railroad company in 
the country, and the appointment of officers of all grades 
vhatever, and it forms a very full directory of railroad 
officers. 

We do our best to give the residence of each, (it is not 
always possible, ) and also to tell what positions they have 
held heretofore, their relations to other companies, and 
the names of those they succeeded. 


This division records the election 


PERSONAL. 








Items of news, niatters of personal interest concerning 

















THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 








railroad officers, railroad men, and members of the 
engineering profession are given under this heading. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The abstracts of annual reports given here are mostly 
quite brief and easily read, but they are prepared with 
great labor with the intention to present as clearly as pos- 
sible certain salient poiuts, namely : The exact amount 
of property which the company owns ; the exact amount 
of its stocks and bonds, and other liabilities ; the amount 
of work in train miles and in passenger and freight mile 
age done during the year reported, and the earnings and 
expenses of the year. When practicable the amount per 
mile of stocks and bonds, of earnings and expenses is 
given, and the receipts per ton and per passenger per 
mile—facts which are usually more significant to the 
practical railroad man than the gross statements. The 
reports of the most important companies are usually given 
by themselves in some detail, and are frequently analyzed 
with great care in order to draw from them the lessons which 
they are capable of teaching, which are often of great 
value to others than those in the service of the company 
reporting. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


In this department we give the returns, weekly and 
monthly, of such companies as report, with the percent- 
age of increase or decrease in comparison with the same 
‘time in the preceding year. Besides this, we give 
monthly, in our editorial columns, a tabular statement of 
earnings, with 
much information 
concerning the 
mileage of the 
roads, the circum- 
stances affecting 
traffic, ete., not 
given elsewhere. 


THE 


SCRAP HEAP. 


As its name im- 
plies, this depart- 
ment contains a 
variety of matters, 
mostly concerning 
machinery, tools, 
ete., but not un- 
seldom anecdotes 
of the road and 
the shop. Mor- 
sels of informa- 
tion which all 
classes of railroad 
men find it both 
pleasant and prof- 
itable to read are 
vathered from the 
different railroad 
manufactories and 
shops in this 
country and 
abroad and presented briefly under this title. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Books or other publications on matters connected with 
.railroad work, or of interest or value to railroad men, are 
noticed and criticised honestly, with the endeavor to give 
the readers of the Ramroap Gazerre such an idea of 
their scope and merit as will enable them to judge of the 
desirability of procuring them. 


Sontributions. 





The contributors to the Rartroap GazerrE are from 
among the ablest and best-known railroad officers and 
professional men in this country—experts in the execu- 
tive, transportation, mechanical and engineering depart- 
ments. Their discussions in these columns are upon sub- 
jects of which they have a practical knowledge, and upon 
which they are able to impart information and furnish 
illustrations and proofs from the results of their own expe- 
rience, 

In the letters from contributors during the year 
1874 alone have been discussed such questions as 
the alignment of tunnels from the bottom of a 
shaft, the action of the Bourdon gauge, American and 
Fairlie engines in Peru, inspection of track on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, cost of the block system, cost of a 
wooden railroad in South Carolina, cleaning boiler flues, 
changing point of compound curvature, crossing signals, 
the cheapness of brakemen, coal dust as locomotive fuel, 
distance indicators, developing traffic by low rates in Eng- 
land and America, carrying sporting dogs, estimating cost 
of freight transportation, experiments with car journals, 


are bound to torward witn every reg uiar parouupye. —--— — 


WYTHE’S SPEED INDICVATOR FOR SHOWING THE 





lems in locating railroads, how to run a locomotive when 
bars—and so on through the alphavet. 


munications have appeared in the Rarmroap Gazetre— 
sometimes as letters to the Editor, and sometimes as edi- 
torials—but among the authors of papers printed in it, 
many of which were written for it, are: 


timore & Ohio Railroad. 
panies of New Jersey. 


intendent of the Louisville & Nashville and Great Southern 
Railroad. 

Mr. Octave Chanute, Chief Engineer of the Erie Railway. 

Mr. Wm. H. Brown, Engineer of Maintenance of Way 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mr. L. P. Morehouse, Assistant Engineer of the Illinois 
! Central Railroad. 

Mr. Thomas ©. Clarke, Engineer of the Phoenixville 
Bridge Works. 

Mr. Joseph M. Wilson, Engineer of Bridges and Build- 
ings, Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mr. Charles Paine, General Superintendent of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 

Mr. Robert Harris, General Superintendent of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 

Mr. L. J. Fleming, long Chief Engineer and Gen- 








MOVEMENT OF 


|eral Superintendent of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 

Mr. Coleman Sellers, the eminent mechanical engineer. 

Mr. James F. Joy, President of the Michigan Central 
Railroad Company. 

Mr. H. A. Towne, Superintendent of Machinery of 
the Northern Pacific. 

Mr. C. H. Hudson, Assistant General Superintendent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Mr. Alexander Mitchell, President of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. 

Mr. C. R. Peddle, Superintendent of Motive Power of 
the Vandalia Line, 

Mr. 'Theodore Cooper, Mechanical Engineer. 

Mr. A. P. Boller, Engineer of the Phillipsburg Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Mr. Charles Bender, Engineer for the Baltimore {Bridge 
Company. 

Mr. James B. Eads, Engineer of the St. Louis Bridge. 

Mr. E. D. Mason, Engineer of the Hannibal and the 
St. Joseph Bridges. 

Mr. E. L. Corthell, Engineer of the Louisiana Bridge. 

Mf. Ewing Matheson, Engineer of an English bridge 
firm. 





Mr. J. C. Dodge, Chief Engineer of the, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Mr. Franklin B. Gowen, President of the Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroad. 

Mr. Joseph D. Potts, President of the Empire Line. 

Mr. Richard Potter, President of the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company. 

Mr. T. B. Blackstone, President of the Chicago & Alton. 

Mr. J. M. Walker, President of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy. 

Capt. H. W. Tyler, Chief Railway Inspector of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade. 





excavations and embankments, elevation of curves, prob- 
the throttle-valve fails, how to keep nuts tight on fish- 


We are not at liberty to name all of those whose com- 


Mr. Benj. H. Latrobe, late Chief Engineer of the Bal- 
Mr. Ashbel Welch, long President of the United Com- 


Mr. Albert Fink, Vice-President and General Super- 











Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., and Mr. A. D. Briggs, 
of the Massachusetts Railroad Commission. 

“Mr C. Latimer, Chief Engineer of the Atlantic & Great 
Western. 

Mr. F. H. Tubbs, Superintendent of Telegraph of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Mr. Howard Fry, Superintendent of Machinery of the 
Philadelphia & Erie and late of the Erie. 

Mr. W. W. Evans, Civil Engineer. 

Mr. John McGee, one of the engineers of the Peruvian 
railroads. 

Mr. Harry E. Sharpe, Secretary of the Railway Associa- 
tion of America. 

Mr. Wm. 8. Huntington, author of the ‘‘ Road Masters’ 
Assistant.” 

Mr. A. M. Wellington, author of ‘‘ Methods for the Com- 
putation from Diagrams of Railway Earthwork.” 

Mr. Conway R. Howard, author of ‘‘ Earthwork Men- 
suration on the Basis of the Prismoidal Formula.” 

Mr. Lewis W. Leeds, Engineer of Ventilation and author 
of ‘‘Treatise on Ventilation.” 

Prots. R. H. Thurston and De Volson Wood, of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 

Prof. Charles A. Smith, of Washington University. 

Mr. J. H. Setchel, Master Mechanic of the Little Mi- 
ami Railroad. 

Mr. Richard H. Buel, Mechanical Engineer. 

Mr. John M. Goodwin, Civil Engineer and Inspector of 
Railroads. 

Mr. P. Barnes, Eng’r, of the Edgar Thomson Steel Works. 

Mr. J. A. Kings- 
bury, General 
Ticket Agent of 
the Marietta. 
Pittsburgh & 
Cleveland  Rail- 
way. 

Mr. E. P. Han- 
naford, Chief En- 
gineer of the 
Grand Trunk 
Railway. 

Mr. W. A. Rob- 
inson, Locomo- 
tive Superintend- 
ent of the Great 
Western Railway 
of Canada. 

Major H. G. 
Prout, Corps of 
Engineers of the 
Egyptian Army. 

Mr. W. M. John- 
son. one of the 
engineers of the 
Texas & Pacific. 

Mr. F. N. Fin- 
ney, Chief Engi- 
neer of the Can- 
ada Southern. 

Mr. F. L. Pope, 
Electrical Eng’r. 

Mr. H. W. S. Cleveland, Landscape Architect. 

Mr. George H. Bliss, late Superintendent of Telegraph, 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 

Mr. Willard 8. Pope, President and Engineer of the 
Detroit Bridge and Iron Works. 

Major Alfred T. sears, of the Costa Rica Railroad. 

Mr. Edward P. North, late Superintendent of the Hous- 
ton & Great Northern. 

Mr. F. B. Miles, Mechanical Engineer. 

Mr. Louis Nickerson, C. E. 

Mr. G. C. Breed, Purchasing Agent of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. 

Mr. E. T. D. Myers, General Superintendent Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac. 

Mr. F. R. Firth, late Engineer and Superintendent of 
the Atchison & Nebraska Railroad. 

Mr. Charles Wilson, late Grand Chief Engineer of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Mr. P. M. Arthur, present Grand Chief Engineer of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Mr. Thomas Allen, President of the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern. 

Mr. Walter Katte, Engiveer of the Keystone Bridge 
Works. 

Mr. James Maurice Thompson, Author of ‘* Practical 
Field Engineering.” 

Mr. Benj. D. Frost, Engineer of the Hoosac Tunnel. 

Mr. J. D. Hayes, General Manager Blue Line. 

Mr. James Charlton, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent of the Chicago & Alton Railroad. 

Mr. C. H. Latrobe, Associate Eng’r Baltimore Bridge Co. 

Mr. W. W. Wright, Engineer of the Nebraska City 
Bridge Co. 

Mr. P. B. Loomis, President Fort Wayne, Jackson & 
Saginaw Railroad. 
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Mr. Washington Roebling, Chief Engineer of the East 
River Bridge. 

Mr. Francis Collingwood, Engineer of the East River 
Bridge. 

Mr. T. J. Nicholl, Chief Engineer of the Plymouth, 
Kankakee & Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. C. P. Sandberg, C. E., London. 

Mr. A. P. Boiler, Engineer Phillipsburg Manufacturing 
Co. 

Mr. Joseph Brown, late President of the Missouri 
Pacific. 

Mr. J. Edgar Thomson, late President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. 

Capt. F. U. Farquhar, United States Corps of Engi- 
neers. 





In addition, the Rartroap GazetTe makes accessible to 
American railroad men the writing on railroad matters 
most applicable to their wants contained in English, 
French and German periodicals and new books. There is 
a much larger literature of this kind in French and Ger- 
man than in English, and the Ramroap GazerrE aims to 
cull from this literature whatever is worth most to Ameri- 
can railroad men. 

The journal is pre-eminently a record of what is being 
done in the railroad world in all departments. It gives 
information of the organization of new companies; of 
leases, consolidations and other agreements among compa- 
nies; of the letting of contracts and the progress of con- 
struction; of elections of directors and the appointments and 





Prof. J. E. Hendricks, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gen. Herman Haupt, C. E. 

Mr. Robert F. Fairlie, Inventor of the Fairlie Locomo- 
tive. 

Mr. Silas Seymour, late Consulting Engineer of the 
Union Pacific. 

Mr. Stephen Powers. 

Mr. A. Mitchell, Superintendent Illinois Central Rail- 
road. 

Mr. J. A. Anderson, Superintendent Belvidere & Dela- 
ware Railroad. 

Hon. Wm. J. McAlpine, Hydraulic Engineer. 

Mr. Leland Stanford, President of the Central Pacific 
Railroad. 

Mr. A. N. Towne, General Superintendent of the Central 
Pacific. 

Mr. W. E. Chamberlain, Mas- 
ter Car-Builder, Boston & Alba- 
ny Railroad. 

Mr. Wm. P. Shinn, late Gen- 
eral Freight Agent, Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway- 

Mr. W. H. Mills, General 
Manager Mexican Railway. 

Other papers written by loco- 
motive runners, conductors, 
train dispatchers, accountants 
and other grades of railroad 
service have been published. 
Thus the efforts of the editors 
are seconded, directly, or indi- 
rectly, by the writings of just 





resignations of railroad officers; it summarizes the reports 
|of most of the railroad companies, giving quite briefly 
and clearly an analysis of the business of the year and of 
its results; while the reports of the most important com- 
panies, whose operations are interesting in all parts of the 
country, are analyzed more thoroughly and minutely than 
|in any other publication in the world. This record of 
railroad progress extends to machinery, inventions and 
manufactures of railroad material; to the new laws passed 
concerning railroads, and the more important decisions of 
'the courts. The files of the paper, indeed, are intended 
|to contain a complete history of railroad affairs in the 
United States, and in other countries so far as they may 
affect railroad business in this country, so that he who 
preserves a file of the Raruroap Gazerre will have, care- 
fully indexed and easy to refer back to, a complete record 








Roadmaster’s Assistant,” the standard work on the 
subject. 

The long and elaborate report of the Committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers on ‘‘ The Form, En- 
durance and Manufacture of Rails.” 

A valuable paper on ‘‘ Crossing Signals,” by J. M. 
Goodwin, C. E.; and one on ‘ Grade Crossings,” by T. 
Appleton, C. E. 

An extremely interesting historical sketch by Benjamin 
H. Latrobe, ©. E., describing the working of the temporary 
steep gradients of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad of five 
hundred and twenty eight feet to the mile, with a cut of 
the locomotive used, and a map of the grades. 

In the editorial columns there have been discussions of 
the comparative merits of American and European bridges, 
in connection with the letters on the subject; on the ques- 
tion of rapid transit in cities; on narrow-gauge railroads; 
‘‘American and English Locomotives,” ‘‘ Locomotive Re- 
ports and Performances,” ‘‘ Size of Car Journals,” ‘‘ Slide 
Valves,” ‘‘Mechanics of Driving Wheel Action,” ‘ Fric- 
tion and Lubrication,” ‘‘Coupling Cars,” ‘“Check Chains,” 
the proposed mechanical laboratory, patents, and many 
more relating to engineering and mechanics; on the 
‘‘Threatened Strike of Locomotive Engineers,” the Con- 
vention of the Brotherhood, etc.; on the defaults in pay- 
ment of railroad bonds and the policy of foreclosing mort- 
gages; on the movement of different crops, such as grain, 
cotton and provisions, grain deliveries in New York, ete. ; 
on many matters connected with the science of transporta- 
tion and its relations to the community, the cost of trans- 





of railroad progress. 








those railroad men whose expe- 
rience, opinions and counsels 
are best worth having. 


Dilustrations. 

With each number of the Gazerre are published en- 
gravings of railroad machinery, such as locomotives, cars, 
shop tools, water stations, &., or of engineering struc- 
tures, such as bridges, station buildings, &c., maps, show- 
ing location of roads, diagrams of problems in mechanics 
and engineering, &c., &ec. 

During the past year a series of articles on the princi- 
ples, constraction and operation of locomotives was pub- 
lished in the Gazerre under the title of ‘‘ The Catechism 
of the Locomotive.” These articles were illustrated with 
250 engravings, representing different kinds of locomotives 
and details of construction. These articles will be pub- 
lished in book form and are now in press, and will be ready 
on January 1, 1875. 

In addition to the 250 engravings published with ‘‘The 
Catechism of the Locomotive” during the year, there 
were engravings, many of them large and fine, of the lo- 
comotives used in making the grades of 528 feet per mile 
on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, a car-wheel boring 
machine, eylinder boring machine, the Cudworth fire-box, 
the New York Elevated Railroad, a French freight loco- 
motive (full page), radial drilling machine, locomotive for 
Elevated Railroad, method of applying the indicator to 
locomotives, hydraulic brake, several smoke stacks, test- 
ing machines, slide valves, a speed indicator, rock drill, 
water crane, and many others, some specimens of which 
accompany this circular. 


GSditorials. 





It is the aim of the conductors of this paper to keep its 
editorial expressions and comments free from any personal 
bias. Its opinions may be accepted for what they are 
worth as the results of honest, thoughtful investigation. 
They are not in any case consciously influenced by a de- 
sire to favor or injure any corporation or individual. 
We give in our editorial columns our own opinions, and 
those only, and in our news columns present only such 
matter as we consider interesting and important to our 
readers. Those who wish to recommend their inventions, 
machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our read- 
ers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but they 
will not be recommended editorially, either for money or 
in consideration of advertising patronage. 


INSTRUMENT FOR INDICATING GRAPHICALLY THE MOTION OF 


Some of the Subjects Treated in One Year. 


To give a better idea of the material contained in the 
RarLroaD GazETTE, we mention the following as among 
the subjects treated in it during the year 1874: 

A very full discussion of the question of paying commis- 
sions on sales of tickets, which was agitated so strongly 
during the year. 

A complete record in the second number of the year of 
all the railroads and parts of railroads constructed in the 
United States during the year 1873, describing each one 
separately. 

A record for each month of all the accidents to railroad 
trains reported, with a brief description of each, narrating 
the cause when possible. This is the only record of rail- 
road accidents published covering the whole United States. 

A table each month of the earnings of all railroads in 
the country which report. This table, unlike any other, 
gives not only the gross receipts for the current and the 
preceding year, but also the mileage of each road for 
each year, the earnings per mile, and the percentage of 
increase or decrease. A similar table is given for the 
part of the calendar year which has elapsed when the 
table is published. 


All the circulars of inquiry addressed by the commit- 
tees of the Master Car-Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ 
Associations to the members of those associations, and 
quite full reports of their annual conventions. 

Reviews of the chief State railroad reports, with selec- 
tions of their most important parts. 

The important paper of Mr. Octave Chanute, Chief 
Engineer of the Erie Railway, on ‘‘ The Elements of Cost of 
Railroad Freight Traffic,” and a large part of an extremely 
valuable work by Mr. Albert Fink, Vice-President and 
General Saperintendent of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, entitled ‘‘An Investigation into the Cost of 
Transportation on American Railroads,” and one by Mr. 
L. P. Morehouse, Assistant Engineer of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, ‘‘Concerning the Cost of Transportation on Kail- 
roads,” and, also, the report of a committee of the New 
England Superintendents’ Association on ‘‘ The Cost of 
Transporting Freight to and from Boston.” 

A very full discussion of the comparative merits of 
English and American bridges, in which Mr. 
Matheson, of England, and several prominent American 
bridge engineers took part. 

A number df articles on the care of roadbeland track, 


Ewing 





portation, railroad legislation, etc., including such arti- 
cles as ‘*‘ What Are Reasonable 
Profits,” ‘*The Railroad Prob- 
lem,” ‘*The Cost of Transporta- 
tion,” ‘‘Pay for Postal Car Ser- 
vice,” ‘A Phase of Competi- 
tion,” ‘*The Waste by Useless 
Railroads,” ‘* Congress and 
Transportation,” ‘The Growth 
and Value of Western Traffic,” 
‘*The Wisconsin Railroad Deci- 
sion,” ‘* The Double-Track, All 
Steel, Exclusively Freight Rail- 
road,” ‘*The Legitimate Cost of 
Railroads,” and many others. 

Each number of the Ran- 
ROAD GAzETTE has, including 
advertisements, from 20 to 28 
pages, of the same size as the 
pages of this prospectus, and the numbers for the year 
form a large quarto volume. 

The character of the Gazerre in the past is the surest 
guarantee of what it will be in the future. Its editors 
will only add that they will not only aim in the future 
to sustain it, but, with increased experience, endeavor in 
the coming year to make it more valuable than ever before 
to all classes of railroad men. 


A SLIDE VALVE. 


TERMS. 


The subscription price of the Ramunoap Gazerre is $4 a 
year; ten copies, $35. Byarecent Act of Congress publish- 
ers of newspapers are required (on and after January 1, 
1875) to prepay all postage at the mailing office. Sub- 
scribers, therefore, should remit 20 cents a year addi- 
tional for each subscription, since we prepay at the New- 
York office the postage which subscribers have been ‘ac- 
customed to pay at their own offices. 

Remittances should be made either 

(1) bya draft on a New-York bank, (please do not send 
checks on banks outside of New York,) or 

(2) By a Post-office Order, which can be procured at 
most Post Offices, or 

(3) By enclosing the money in a letter and REGISTER- 
ING the letter. This can be done by applying to any 
postmaster, and prepaying by stamps the registration fee, 
which is 8 cents, and which SECURES SAFETY. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FURNISHED FREE, 
Address, Tue Rartroap Gazerre, 
73 Broadway, New York. 


RAILROAD GAZETTE PUBLICATIONS, 
CATECHISM OF THE LOCOMOTIVE, by M. N. Forney, Mechanical En- 
gineer: —A book of 650 pages, with 250 engravings and twenty full- 
page plites of various styles of locomotives. The most complete 
treatise on the construction aud operation of the locomotive, Price, 
postage paid, $2.50. 


THE ROADMASTER’S ASSISTANT AND S&CrION-MasreR’s GuipE, by WM, 
8. Huntinaton:—A curetul aud minute account of the most ap- 
proved methods of constructing perman ont way and keeping track 
in good repaire Mr. Huntington is 4 roadmaster of 25 years’ expe- 





by Mr. William 8. Huntington, author of the ‘ The 


rience. Price, postage paid, $1.0). 

EXGLIsH VERSUS AMERICAN BripgEes:—A pamphiet of 30 pages, being 
a discussion by e winent English ond American engineeis of the 
comparative merits Of the English and American systems of bridge 
building. Price, postage paid, 25 cents. 

CONCERNING THE Cost OF TRANSPORTATION ON RAILROADS, by L. P 
Morenourk, Assistant Engureer of the Ilinois Centra! Railroad 
A pamphiet of 17 pages, being a thoroughly scientific analysis of thi 


important subject. Price, postage paid, 25 cents 
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